PEOPLE  VS.  DEVILED  CLAMS.  Pictured  in  the  Canco  Testing  Kitchen 
is  a  group  of  people  trying  deviled  clams  made  from  canned  clams. 
Similar  taste  trials  were  given  the  other  42  canned  fish  dishes  Canco 
tells  how  to  make  in  “Canned  Fish  Recipes.”  This  booklet  is  being 
sent,  by  request,  to  home  economists  and  dietitians.  It’s  another  way 
American  Can  Company  increases  the  demand  for  your  canned  foods. 
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TO  PROFIT  FOR  THE  CRNNER’’  " 


accurately. 


★  No  gears.  InexpensiveV-Beltdrive. 


if  No  spurs  to  mutilate  kernels. 


HAMMHEK 


DISTRIBUTO  R 


★  No  lubrication  problem.  Auto¬ 
matic  “One-Sbot”  system. 

if  No  extra  heads  needed.  New 
knives  installed  in  less  time  than 
•  changing  heads. 


No.  2  UNIVERSAL  CORN  CUTTER 

Produces  Greater  Yield 
with  Lower  Operating  Cost 

In  the  new  No.  2  Universal  Corn  Cutter,  a  double 
set  of  rubber  feed-rolls  renter  the  ears  accurately, 
avoid  bruising  kernels  and  wasting  corn,  giving 
an  increase  of  5  to  7%  in  yield. 

The  gear  drive  has  been  superseded  by  an  inex¬ 
pensive  trouble-free  V-Belt  drive.  Lubrication  is 
automatic  —  nothing  for  operators  to  forget.  The 
cutter  bousing  is  hinged  to  swing  wide  open  — 
knives  can  be  changed  in  a  jiffy. 

Tested  two  whole  seasons  in  all  corn-canning 
sections,  the  No.  2  Universal  Corn  Cutter  is  an 
established  success.  You  shouhl  know  more  about 
this  equipment,  before  you  enter  another  season 
with  old-type  cutters — before  you  consider  the 
purchase  of  a  new  cutter. 

*  FMC  Engineers  are  constantW  tIeveUtping  and 
testing  new  machinesforpradttcing  finest  quality- 
packs  at  lower  cost. 


liunnilMlilS 


(Spragu«>Soii$  Division) 
HOOPESf ON,  ILLINOIS 


Food  Machinery  Corporation  A-60I-T 

(Sprague-Sells  Division)  Hoopeston,  Illinois 

□  Please  send  me  further  information  regarding 
the  No.  2  Universal  Corn  Cutter. 

□  Please  send  me  your  general  catalog. 


Attention  of  _ _ 


In  order  to  insure  good  threshing,  one 
must  have  a  viner  feeder  that  separates  the 
large  forkfuls  of  vines  and  feeds  the  viner 
as  continuously  as  possible.  Continuous, 
even  feeding  is  essential  to  best  results  on 
any  viner.  For  this  reason,  over  Three 
Thousand  Five  Hundred  Hamachek  Ideal 
Viner  Feeders  with  distributors  have  been 
manufactured  and  sold. 

Important  improvements  have  been 
made  on  Hamachek  Feeders  during  the 
past  few  years.  With  these  improvements, 
feeder  requires  less  attention,  upkeep  is 
reduced  and  efficiency  is  increased. 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE  is  published  every  Monday  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE,  20  S.  Gay  St.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Arthur  I.  Judge,  Manager  and  Editor;  Arthur  I. 
Judge,  Advertising  Manager;  Edward  E.  Judge,  Circulation  Manager.  Yearly  Subscription  price:  U.  S.  A.— $3.00;  Canada— $4.00;  Foreign-^5.00.  Advertising 
rates  upon  application.  Forms  close  Wednesday;  cover  forms  Tuesday.  Copy  required  for  proof  ten  days  in  advance  of  close.  Entered  as  Second  Class  mattff 
at  the  Post  Office,  Baltimore,  Md.,  under  Act  of  March  3rd,  1879. 


After  the  pack  is  over,  your  profit  may  depend  on 
what  you  paid  for  cans. 

The  price  per  can  is  important.  Competition  is  too 
keen  to  overlook  that.  But  what  you  actually  pay 
depends  also  on  the  service  you  receive,  the  depend¬ 
ability  of  deliveries  in  the  busy  season,  the  aid  and 
advice  furnished  by  field  and  laboratory  men. 

Crown  makes  no  claim  to  be  a  miracle-worker.  But 
Crown  does  point  to  the  ever  growing  list  of  customers 
who  report  lower  operating  costs.  Perhaps  that  is  one 
of  the  big  reasons  that  Crown  won  third  place  in 
four  years ! 

CROWN  CAN  COMPANY,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA., 
Division  of  Crown  Cork  and  Seal  Company, 
Baltimore  •  St.  Louis  •  Houston  •  Madison  •  Orlando 
Fort  Wayne  •  Nebraska  City. 
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Are  you  packing  in  Continental  cans? 


THM  SJITVUDJlr  CKCNINC  POST 


SAY!  HOW  LONG  SINCE  YOU  LAST  TASTED  BABY  FOOD? 


THERE'S  been  a  change  since  you  were  a  baby.  In  just 

6ve  years,  the  number  of  babies  fed  commercially  prepared  baby 
foods  has  doubled!  Today’s  mother  knows  that  her  baby  must  get 
the  proper  variety  of  viUmins  and  body-building  materials. 

You’ve  probably  noticed  that  most  baby-food  manufacturers 
protect  their  products  in  cans.  Cans  don’t  chip  or  break;  they  re  air¬ 
tight,  sealed  against  light  and  dirt.  Once  the  can  is  opened,  just 
cover  it,  leave  it  in  the  refrigerator,  and  the  contenU  will  keep  safely. 

Strained  and  junior  canned  foods  have  helped  to  lengthen  baby  s 
life.  Today,  your  year-old  baby  has  eight  more  years  of  healthy 
life  ahead  than  the  baby  of  a  generation  ago. 


NATIONAl  BABY  WEEK 
April  2B-May  3 

eOCTOtS  SAT  your  IXIICISi— Bvni<| 

VbIiH  hilrirt,  and 

rttuiBr  prriod^  oC  sirrp.  •iqmT  FOOD— Your 


7^  BABY  FOODS  COmC  ^ 


A  NEW  TYPE  OF  CAN!  A  NEW  PRODUCT  IN  CANS?  You’R  find  examples  of  both  coming  along 
aV  Ihe  time.  Continentoi  Can  Compony  (whose  con  are  used  for  the  majority  of  baby  food 
today)  keeps  its  research  loborotories  constantly  busy  finding  the  right  packoge  for  the  right 
product.  If  youT'business  hos  a  packaging  problem  of  any  kind,  why  not  osk  us  to  sit  in  on  Hf 
You’!  find  how  spiickly  and  completely  we  con  be  of  help.  Continental  Con  Company,  100  East 
43nd  &teel.  New  York  Cty;  offices  aid  plants  in  prlncipol  cities  throughout  the  U.  S.  A. 

CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 

IF  YOU  PUT  A  FKOOUCT  UP  .  .  PUT  IT  UP  TO  CONTINENTAL 


*  Here  you  see  the  first  of  a  new  serTes  of 
advertisements  promoting  products  that  come 
in  cans.  These  full  page,  full  color  ads  are 
sponsored  by  Continental  Can  Company  and 
will  appear  at  frequent  intervals  in  America’s 
greatest  national  magazine.  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post.  This  advertising  is  especially 
designed  to  support  Continental's  customers 
by  helping  them  to  increase  their  business. 
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EDITORIALS 


The  almanac — Gentlemen,  the  little  volume  you 
have  so  long  and  so  patiently  \vaited  for,  comes 
to  you  with  this  issue.  Be  careful  of  it.  If  it 
were  not  delivered  the  issue  and  the  Almanac  would 
be  returned  to  us.  So  if  it  disappears,  don’t  blame 
that  on  us.  Extra  copies  will  be  furnished  at  $1  each 
as  long  as  they  last. 

POSTHUMOUS — Webster  defines  that  word  as: 
“2 — Published  after  the  death  of  the  author,  as  a  book.” 
In  this  case,  however,  the  death  refers  not  to  the 
author  of  the  following,  but  to  the  NR  A  (The  National 
Recovery  Administration,  in  case  you  may  have  forgot¬ 
ten,  i.  e.,  the  attempted  remedy  or  cure  for  the  almost 
fatal  disease  of  1929). 

Cleaning  out  a  desk  at  home,  used  during  the  severely 
cold  winters  of  1933-34  when  we  deserted  our  “shop” 
for  the  warmer  quarters,  we  found  the  following  mime¬ 
ographed  address  among  many  papers,  and  it  seemed 
so  timely,  due  to  the  onslaught  of  discussion  and  de¬ 
bate  upon  Grade  Labeling,  that  we  felt  that  you  would 
read  it  with  rapt  attention,  too.  Please  note  the  date, 
the  name  of  the  speaker  and  his  position,  and  the  asso¬ 
ciation  before  whom  it  was  delivered.  Doubtless  it 
^”as  reprinted  at  the  time  in  some  journals,  but  coming 
as  it  did  during  Convention  time,  we  did  not  publish  it. 
We  give  it  just  as  it  is. 

But  first  permit  us  to  once  again  make  plain  our  po¬ 
sition  in  this  matter  of  better  labeling.  We  favor  grade 
labeling,  yes,  but  want  an  explanation  of  every  grade 
stated  on  any  label,  so  that  the  consumer  may  know 
how  that  grade  is  arrived  at.  Therefore,  we  want 
Grade  Labeling  PLUS  some  Descriptive.  Neither  one 
’oy  itself  would  best  sell  canned  foods  to  the  public,  the 
uvo  together  would  be  educational.  This  in  answer  to 
nany  correspondents. 

And  here  is  our  “find” : 

vN  ADDRESS  BEFORE  THE  NATIONAL  AMERICAN 
WHOLESALE  GROCERS  ASSOCIATION 
Arrnin  W.  Riley,  Division  Administrator,  Division  Six, 
National  Recovery  Administration 

LABELING 

January  14,  1935. 

'■!r.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  National  American  Whole¬ 
sale  Grocers  Association: 

I  sincerely  welcome  this  opportunity  to  meet  face  to  face 
he  men  who  are  actual  members  of  your  industry. 

The  time  is  long  overdue  when  your  problems  and  mine  should 
)e  discussed  between  us  in  a  rational  manner. 

I  think  those  of  you  who  have  attended  hearings  and  confer- 
nces  with  us  of  the  Sixth  Division  in  Washington  must  real- 
ze  that  we  are  earnestly  striving  to  approach  your  problems 
<n  a  realistic  manner.  Your  code  has  been  amended  and  re- 
imended  as  experiences  teach  as  necessary. 


There  is,  however,  one  subject  we  have  not  discussed  to¬ 
gether  and  I  propose  to  take  this  opportunity  to  do  so.  I  refer, 
of  course,  to  the  grading  and  labeling  of  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

Never,  so  far  as  I  know,  have  you  men  had  my  side  of  the 
story  placed  fairly  before  you.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  in 
approaching  a  matter  of  such  great  importance  to  you,  you 
should  have  had  the  whole  subject  placed  before  you  in  a  cold, 
calm  and  unprejudiced  manner.  This,  in  my  opinion,  has  not 
been  done. 

When  I  first  took  up  this  question  of  honest  informative 
labeling  at  the  direction  of  the  President,  I  had  no  opinion  as 
to  what  method  should  be  pursued.  I  was  relying  on  industry 
and  my  advisers  to  present  the  facts  so  that  I  might  make 
intelligent  recommendations  thereon. 

But  from  the  very  outset,  I  was  attacked  and  my  position 
misrepresented  in  the  most  astonishing  manner.  If  you  have 
read  the  statements,  bulletins  and  published  articles  in  which 
the  facts  have  been  so  distorted,  I  am  sure  you  must  be  very 
confused. 

Of  course,  the  first,  easiest  and  most  persistent  charge  is 
that  I  am  bureaucratic,  a  theorist  and  quite  unacquainted  with 
practical  business  problems. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record  for  a  moment.  For  your  informa¬ 
tion  let  me  give  you  a  short  sketch  of  my  own  life.  After 
graduating  from  college  and  law  school,  I  went  into  business  in 
New  York  City.  During  the  war  I  was  in  the  army  located 
first  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  then  sent  to  Siberia  in  charge  of  the 
intelligence  service  for  the  Far  East.  Upon  my  return  I  was 
appointed  Special  Assistant  to  Attorney  General  A.  Mitchell 
Palmer  and  was  in  charge  of  all  investigations  and  prosecu¬ 
tions  of  profiteering  in  the  food  stuffs,  etc.,  for  one  year.  At 
the  end  of  the  Wilson  Administration  I  went  with  one  of  the 
world’s  most  famous  and  respected  distributing  organizations — 
John  Wanamaker — where  I  was  engaged  as  merchandising  man¬ 
ager.  If  that  makes  me  a  theorist,  then  I  am  one. 

It  might  be  interesting  for  you  to  cast  an  eye  over  the  rec¬ 
ords,  as  regards  business  experience,  of  some  of  those  who  are 
advising  you  so  vigorously  as  to  the  best  way  to  carry  on  your 
business.  It  is  possible  you  would  learn  that  some  of  them  have 
never  really  been  in  business  at  all.  They  have  been  too  busy 
telling  you  how  to  run  yours. 

Now  I  am  not  trying  to  tell  you  what  you  should  do.  I  am, 
however,  telling  you  that  the  consumers  of  the  country  are 
demanding  that  they  be  given  the  same  information  with  re¬ 
gard  to  grades  that  you  who  handle  or  pack  canned  foods  have. 

You  know  and  I  know  that  this  is  a  reasonable  demand.  From 
packer,  through  brokers,  wholesalers  up  to  the  retailer,  you  use 
grades — why  not  take  the  last  step  and  inform  the  consumer? 
It  has  been  done  successfully  in  Canada.  Recently  I  requested 
the  Consumers’  Advisory  Board  and  the  Bureau  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Economics  to  conduct  a  thorough  investigation  of  this 
whole  subject  in  Canada.  I  urged  them  to  keep  in  mind  the 
gi  ave  doubts  held  in  some  quarters  on  what  might  happen  should 
the  U.  S.  canning  industry  agree  to  label  in  accordance  with 
the  grades  established  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
The  Consumers’  Advisory  Board’s  report  examines  these  doubts 
in  the  light  of  Canadian  experience.  It  is  documented  with  ver¬ 
batim  statements  from  the  largest  canners  in  Canada,  from 
plant  managers,  wholesalers,  retailers  and  editors  of  trade 
journals. 

One  of  the  fears  expressed  by  some  members  of  industry  in 
this  country  is  that  the  use  of  a  government  grade  will  tend 
to  freeze  the  prices  of  competing  brands  to  one  level  within 
each  grade.  This  presumes  that  the  lowest  priced  brand  of  a 
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fancy  product,  for  example,  will  get  all  the  business  and  drive 
the  other  brands  down  to  its  price  level.  That  was  found  not  to 
be  the  case.  In  one  instance  a  U.  S.  packed  brand  of  fancy 
asparagus  was  outselling  its  rivals  even  though  it  was  priced 
two  and  a  half  cents  higher  than  one  and  four  and  a  half  cents 
higher  than  another.  In  general  the  tolerance  within  each 
grade  was  found  wide  enough  to  allow  the  advertised  excellence 
of  some  brands  to  command  higher  prices  and  enjoy  larger  sales. 

A  second  contention  is  that  grading  removes  all  incentive  to 
pack  for  quality,  and  that  canners  will  pack  as  close  to  the 
line  as  they  can.  I  quote  from  the  report  a  comment  of  the 
general  manager  of  “Canadian  Canners,  Ltd.,”  the  largest 
packers  of  canned  foods  in  the  Dominion: 

“We  never  tell  a  plant  manager  to  pack  to  any  set  qual¬ 
ity  line.  We  know  well  enough  that  we  will  get  all  the 
standard  goods  we  want  out  of  the  pack  and  would  cer¬ 
tainly  never  make  an  effort  to  come  down  from  the  very  best 
that  we  know  how  to  pack.  We  get  a  premium  for  doing 
so — at  present  we  get  60  cents  a  dozen  for  standard  qual¬ 
ity  in  lines  commanding  80  cents  a  dozen  when  tested  as 
choice.” 

Other  Canadian  evidence  on  this  point  is  of  the  same  nature. 

I  might  bring  in  parenthetically  the  remark  of  the  President 
of  Canada’s  second  largest  canners,  a  firm  which  advertises  its 
brand  name.  He  said: 

“If  grade  labeling  is  ruinous  to  the  canning  industry, 

I  wonder  that  we  have  not  been  ruined  by  it.” 

That  query  seems  pertinent  to  the  brand  name  bugbear;  for 
certainly  the  placid  continuance  of  business  under  both  brands 
and  grading,  and  by  both  Canadian  concerns  and  those  operated 
as  affiliates  of  U.  S.  concerns,  proves  to  my  mind  that  the  Canadi¬ 
ans  have  worked  out  a  system  of  great  value  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  retaining  business  on  an  even  keel  while,  at  the  same 
time,  telling  the  consumers  what  you  are  selling  them. 

I  can  understand  how  one  who  manufactures  opaque  contain¬ 
ers — which  keep  the  contents  in  the  dark  and  those  who  wish 
to  keep  the  consumer  in  the  dark,  may  have  something  in 
common. 

Only  yesterday  I  was  nonplussed,  when  a  most  interesting  and 
elaborate  recent  publication  of  the  American  Can  Company 
came  to  my  attention  entitled: 

“What’s  in  a  Can  of 

Fruits? 

Vegetables? 

Fish?” 

In  this  pamphlet  is  offered  to  industry  the  facilities  of  the 
company’s  elaborate  laboratories,  which  are  maintained  to  “help 
canners  deliver  the  highest  possible  quality  to  the  home.” 

On  each  of  the  succeeding  pages  there  is  asked  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “What’s  in  a  can  of - ?  apricots,  asparagus,  corn,  peas 

and  so  forth  and  under  the  question  and  a  large  picture  of  the 
product  is  the  company’s  answer  to  its  own  question.  “Let  us 
look  at  the  record.”  I  hope  this  won’t  cost  the  man,  who  is 
responsible  for  putting  this  out,  his  job. 

One  of  the  big  objections  raised  to  grading  has  been  the 
bugaboo  of  “flavor.”  To  be  sure,  flavor  is  an  important  element 
in  the  grading  of  many  food  products,  butter,  milk,  wine,  tea, 
coffee  and  so  on,  but  it  is  “imponderable”  says  the  canner — 
whatever  that  means. 

Well,  now,  let’s  see  what  the  writer  of  the  American  Can 
says  is  in  a  can  of  corn — first  he  recites  the  “varieties,”  next 
the  “styles,”  and  then — do  my  eyes  deceive  me — “grades.”  He 
goes  on  to  say,  “there  are  three  grades  of  cream  style  corn. 
Fancy,  extra-standard,  and  standard.  These  are  determined  by 
flavor,  tenderness,  absence  of  silk  and  cob.  Most  corn  is 
packed  in  No.  2  cans.”  That  word  “flavor”  is  rank  sacrilege. 

But  maybe  that  was  a  typographical  error.  Let  us  turn  to 
“What’s  in  a  can  of  peas?” 

I  have  been  informed  many  times  that  price  is  the  sure  guide 
to  quality  for  the  consumer.  Now  what  does  the  American 
Can  Company  say? 

“Types” — There  are  two  types  of  canned  peas.  They  are 
slightly  different  in  flavor — both  are  delicious. 

“Style  of  packing” — All  of  us  are  prone  to  associate  quality 
with  price,  but  with  canned  peas  the  highest  price  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  the  best.  Of  course,  the  grades  described  in  the  next 
paragraph  influence  price. 


“Grades” — Peas  are  packed  not  only  by  sizes,  but  by  grades — 
fancy,  extra-standard  and  standard. 

As  we  continue  to  turn  the  pages  we  find  that  the  canner 
also  grades — pineapple,  salmon,  spinach,  stringless  beans  and 
tomatoes. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  valuable  contribution  to  the  cause 
of  grade  labeling  we  find: — 

“Answers  to  eight  leading  questions  about  commercially 
canned  foods.  Not  long  ago,  we  asked  13,000  home  economics 
women  to  tell  us  what  questions  about  commercially  canned 
foods  were  uppermost  in  their  minds.  These  are  the  questions 
asked  most  often,  followed  by  the  answers  we  published  at  that 
time.  Here  is  the  second  question  and  the  answer  given.  “Why 
are  there  grades  of  canned  foods  and  what  do  they  mean?” 

“Fruits  and  vegetables  as  they  come  from  nature,  vary  in 
size,  texture  and  appearance.  Instead  of  packing,  good,  better, 
and  best  together  indiscriminately,  the  canner  makes  a  careful 
segregation,  chiefly  into  three  grades,  so  that  the  food  in  the 
can  is  uniform.  If  the  household  buyer  knows  the  general 
difference  between  the  grades,  she  has  a  better  guide  than  price, 
and  can  decide  for  herself  which  grade  best  meets  her  particular 
need  and  fits  her  budget.  Some  canned  foods,  of  course,  are 
sold  by  brand,  not  by  grade — and  many  canners  have  made 
these  brands  synonymous  with  a  certain  quality. 

Vegetable  grades. 

These  are  usually  fancy,  extra-standard  and  standard.  Fancy 
includes  only  the  best  flavored,  most  succulent,  and  tender  prod¬ 
ucts  of  each  variety.  Sometimes  the  small  vegetables  are  most 
desirable,  sometimes  the  large,  but  in  either  case  the  fancy 
grade  represents  the  choicest  of  the  crop. 

And  then  it  goes  on  in  this  same  vein  to  describe  the  grades 
for  other  commodities. 

Now,  gentlemen,  all  I  have  ever  asked  is  that  you  label  your 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  whenever  possible,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  inform  the  consumer  of  the  grade  of  the  product. 

I  have  never  said  put  on  a  cabalistic  symbol  and  let  it  go  at 
that.  My  personal  opinion  is  that  you  should  handle  merchan¬ 
dise  marked  with  the  terms  commonly  used  by  the  industry 
itself.  If  you  cannot  see  your  way  clear  to  use  “A”,  “B”  and 
“C,”  then  I  suggest  fancy,  choice  and  standard  for  both  fruits 
and  vegetables.  The  big  point  is  to  put  truthful  statements 
of  grade  on  labels.  Apply  these  terms  to  those  products  on 
which  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  has  promulgated 
grades  and  then  put  it  on  the  label  for  all  to  see. 

This  is  what  the  chain  store  organizations  of  the  country 
lecommend.  I  am  quoting  from  the  letter  transmittal  from 
Mr.  Warren  Clarke,  Chairman,  Committee  on  Standards  and 
Labels  for  the  Food  and  Grocery  Chain  Stores  of  America,  Inc. 

“The  attached  report  expresses  the  general  views  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  the  subjects  under  consideration.  The  findings  of  the 
committee  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  ‘The  committee  recr 
ommends  the  adoption  of  the  standards  for  grades  officially 
promulgated  by  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  for  tomatoes, 
cream  style  corn,  peas,  snap  beans  and  grapefruit.  The  five 
vegetable  items  represent  approximately  half  the  pack  of  all 
canned  vegetables. 

(2)  The  four  grades  of  each  of  these  products  should  be 
designated  by  the  terms,  ‘fancy,’  ‘choice,’  ‘standard’  and  ‘sub¬ 
standard.’ 

(3)  One  of  these  terms  designating  the  grade  should  appear 
prominently  on  every  label,  together  with  a  ‘Key’  to  these  grad¬ 
ing  terms  which  will  make  clear  to  the  consumer  the  relative 
quality  of  each  of  these  four  grades. 

(4)  In  addition  the  size  of  peas  and  snap  beans  should  be 
stated  on  the  label  and  in  the  case  of  grapefruit  the  legend, 
‘Packed  Without  Added  Sugar,’  should  appear  on  the  label 
where  applicable.” 

Mr.  Massman,  President,  wrote  in  December  1,  1935,  “The 
Executive  Committee  of  our  Association  has  approved  the  at¬ 
tached  report  of  the  Committee  on  Standards  and  Labels  and 
I  am,  therefore,  transmitting  it  to  you  as  the  recommendation 
of  this  Association,  the  members  of  which  operate  more  than 
22,000  food  and  grocery  stores.” 

Now  add  to  that  the  16,000  A.  &  P.  Stores  who  already  are 
labeling  with  government  grades. 

('please  turn  to  page  23) 
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United  States  Standards  for 

GRADES  of  CANNED  PEAS 

New  Draft  Effective  May  1,  1941  and  Supersedes  all  Previous  Standards 

by  Agricultural  Marketing  Service 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.,  May  15,  1941 


The  standards  of  identity,  fill  of  con¬ 
tainer,  and  quality  for  canned  peas, 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  under  Sections  401  and  701  of  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
of  June  25,  1938  (21  U.  S.  C.  §341  and 
371  (e)),  by  orders  issued  February  23, 
1940  (5  F.  R.  739 — 741),  and  any  revi¬ 
sions  or  amendments  thereof,  or  other 
standards  hereafter  promulgated  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act,  are  hereby  adopted  for 
the  purpose  of  these  grades. 

TYPES  OF  CANNED  PEAS 
Canned  peas  are  of  two  types: 

Early  peas  are  peas  of  early  maturing 
or  other  smooth  skin  varieties. 

Sweet  peas  (or  Sugar  peas)  are  peas 
of  later  maturing,  wrinkled  varieties 
which  have  a  natural  sweet  flavor. 

GRADES  OF  CANNED  PEAS 
U.  S.  Grade  A  or  U.  S.  Fancy  canned 
peas  are  peas  surrounded  by  practically 
clear  liquor ;  possess  a  practically  uniform 
typical  color;  are  practically  free  from 
broken  peas  and  other  defects;  are  very 
tender,  possess  a  normal  flavor;  and 
score  not  less  than  90  points  when 
scored  according  to  the  scoring  system 
outlined  herein. 

U.  S.  Grade  B  or  U.  S.  Extra  Standard 
canned  peas  are  peas  surrounded  by  rea¬ 
sonably  clear  liquor;  possess  a  reason¬ 
ably  uniform  typical  color;  are  reason¬ 
ably  free  from  defects;  are  reasonably 
tender;  possess  a  normal  flavor;  and 
score  not  less  than  75  points  when  scored 
according  to  the  scoring  system  outlined 
herein. 

U.  S.  Grade  C  or  U.  S.  Standard  can¬ 
ned  peas  are  peas  surrounded  by  liquor 
which  may  be  cloudy;  possess  a  typical 
color  which  may  be  variable;  are  fairly 
free  from  defects;  may  be  starchy;  pos- 
•sess  a  normal  flavor;  and  score  not  less 
than  60  points  when  scored  according  to 
the  scoring  system  outlined  herein. 

Off-Grade  canned  peas  are  peas  which 
fail  to  meet  the  requirements  of  U.  S. 
Grade  C  or  U.  S.  Standard. 

Canned  peas  which  fall  below  the  Stan¬ 
dard  of  Quality  promulgated  under  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
shall  be  certified  with  the  additional 
statement,  “Below  Standard  in  Quality,” 
together  with  the  reason  for  so  certifying. 

EXPLANATION  OF  TERMS 
As  used  in  these  grades: 

“Normal  Flavor”  means  that  the  prod¬ 
uct  is  free  from  objectionable  or  off- 
flavors  of  all  kinds. 


These  new  standards  for 
canned  peas  were  issued  under 
date  of  May  15th,  too  late  for 
publishing  in  revised  form  in 
the  1941  Almanac  which  accom¬ 
panies  this  issue  of  The  Can¬ 
ning  Trade  as  Part  II.  This 
is  mentioned  so  that  proper  no¬ 
tation  can  be  made. — Editor. 


FILL  OF  CONTAINER  REQUIRE¬ 
MENT  FOR  CANNED  PEAS 

Canned  peas  shall  be  considered  stan¬ 
dard  in  fill  if  the  container  is  so  filled 
that,  when  the  peas  and  liquid  are  re¬ 
moved  from  the  container  and  returned 
thereto,  the  leveled  peas  (irrespective  of 
the  quantity  of  the  liquid),  15  seconds 
after  they  are  so  returned,  completely 
fill  the  container.  A  container  with  lid 
attached  by  double  seam  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  completely  filled  when  it  is 
filled  to  the  level  3/16  inch  vertical  dis¬ 
tance  below  the  top  of  the  double  seam; 
and  a  glass  container  shall  be  considered 
to  be  completely  filled  when  it  is  filled  to 
the  level  V2  inch  vertical  distance  below 
the  top  of  the  container. 

Canned  peas  which  do  not  meet  the 
fill  of  container  requirement  for  canned 
peas  shall  be  certified  “Below  Standard 
in  Fill.” 

DEFINITION  OF  SIZES 

Certificates  of  grade  covering  canned 
peas  shall  indicate  the  size  or  combina¬ 
tion  of  sizes  found  upon  examination. 
The  various  sizes  of  canned  peas  are  as 
follows : 

No.  1  size  peas  are  peas  that  will  pass 
through  a  screen  of  9 /32-inch  mesh. 

No.  2  size  peas  are  peas  that  will  pass 
through  a  screen  of  10 /32-inch  mesh,  but 
not  through  a  screen  of  9 /32-inch  mesh. 

No.  3  size  peas  are  peas  that  will  pass 
through  a  screen  of  11 /32-inch  mesh,  but 
not  through  a  screen  of  10 /32-inch  mesh. 

No.  4  size  peas  are  peas  that  will  pass 
through  a  screen  of  12 /32-inch  mesh,  but 
not  through  a  screen  of  11 /32-inch  mesh. 

No.  5  size  peas  are  peas  that  will  pass 
through  a  screen  of  13/32-inch  mesh,  but 
not  through  a  screen  of  12/32-inch  mesh. 

No.  6  size  peas  are  peas  that  will  pass 
through  a  screen  of  14 /32-inch  mesh,  but 
not  through  a  screen  of  13 /32-inch  mesh. 

No.  7  size  peas  are  peas  that  fail  to 
pass  through  a  screen  of  14 /32-inch 
mesh. 


ASCERTAINING  THE  RATING  OF 
EACH  FACTOR 

The  essential  variations  within  each 
factor  are  so  described  that  the  value 
may  be  ascertained  for  each  factor  and 
expressed  numerically.  The  numerical 
ranges  within  each  factor  are  inclusive. 
For  example,  the  range  17  to  20  means 
17,  18,  19,  and  20. 

L  CLEARNESS  OF  LIQUOR. 

(A)  To  receive  a  rating  within  the 
highest  group,  17  to  20  points,  the  liquor 
surrounding  the  peas  must  be  practically 
clear. 

(B)  If  the  liquor  is  reasonably  clear, 
being  somewhat  cloudy  or  possessing  a 
small  quantity  of  sediment,  a  score  of 
14  to  16  points  may  be  given. 

(C)  If  the  liquor  is  cloudy  or  if  an 
accumulation  of  sediment  is  readily  no¬ 
ticeable,  a  score  of  10  to  13  points  may 
be  given. 

(D)  If  the  liquor  is  extremely  cloudy, 
possesses  a  considerable  quantity  of  sedi¬ 
ment,  or  is  off  color,  a  score  of  0  to  9 
points  may  be  given.  Peas  which  fall 
into  this  classification  shall  not  be  grad¬ 
ed  above  OFF-GRADE,  i-egardless  of  the 
total  score  for  the  product. 

II.  UNIFORMITY  OF  COLOR. 

(A)  Peas  which  are  practically  uni¬ 
form  in  color  and  which  possess  the  typi¬ 
cal  color  of  the  type  or  variety  may  be 
given  a  score  of  14  to  15  points. 

(B)  If  the  peas  possess  a  reasonably 
uniform  typical  color,  a  score  of  11  to 
13  points  may  be  given. 

(C)  Peas  which  are  variable  in  color 
but  which  possess  a  color  typical  of  the 
type  or  variety  may  be  given  a  score  of 
8  to  10  points. 

(D)  Peas  which  are  markedly  vari¬ 
able  in  color  or  which  are  off  color  for 
any  reason  may  be  given  a  score  of  0 
to  7  points.  Peas  which  fall  into  this 
classification  shall  not  be  graded  above 
OFF-GRADE,  regardless  of  the  total 
score  for  the  product. 

III.  ABSENCE  OF  DEFECTS. 

The  factor  of  absence  of  defects  deals 

with  the  degree  of  care  exercised  in  the 
removal  of  harmless  extraneous  vege¬ 
table  material  (such  as  pea  pods  and 
thistle  buds),  broken  peas,  and  spotted 
or  otherwise  discolored  peas.  The  pea 
seed  is  considered  unbroken  if  the  two 
cotyledons  are  held  together  by  the  skin, 
even  though  the  cotyledons  may  be 
cracked  or  partly  crushed  or  the  skin 
split. 
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(A)  Peas  which  are  practically  free 
from  the  defects  mentioned  may  be  given 
a  score  of  23  to  25  points.  “Practically 
free”  means  that  there  may  be  present 
no  harmless  extraneous  vegetable  ma¬ 
terial,  not  more  than  2  per  cent  by  count 
of  broken  peas,  and  not  more  than  % 
per  cent  by  count  of  spotted  or  otherwise 
discolored  peas. 

(B)  Peas  which  are  reasonably  free 
from  defects  may  be  given  a  score  of  20 
to  22  points.  “Reasonably  free”  means 
that  there  may  be  present  not  more  than 
%  per  cent  of  the  drained  weight  of 
peas  of  harmless  extraneous  vegetable 
material,  not  more  than  5  per  cent  by 
count  of  broken  peas,  and  not  more  than 
2  per  cent  by  count  of  spotted  or  other¬ 
wise  discolored  peas.  Peas  which  fall 
into  this  classification  shall  not  be  grad¬ 
ed  above  U.  S.  GRADE  B  or  U.  S.  EX¬ 
TRA  STANDARD,  regardless  of  the 
total  score  for  the  product. 

(C)  Peas  which  are  fairly  free  from 
defects  may  be  given  a  score  of  17  to 
19  points.  “Fairly  free”  means  that 
there  may  be  present  not  more  than  % 
per  cent  of  the  drained  weight  of  peas 
of  harmless  extraneous  vegetable  ma¬ 
terial,  not  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
drained  weight  of  peas  which  are  broken 
peas,  and  not  more  than  4  per  cent  by 
count  of  spotted  or  otherwise  discolored 
peas.  Peas  which  fall  into  this  clas¬ 
sification  shall  not  be  graded  above  U.  S. 
GRADE  C  or  U.  S.  STANDARD,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  total  score  for  the 
product. 

(D)  Peas  which  fail  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  paragraph  (C)  above 
may  be  given  a  score  of  0  to  16  points 
and  shall  not  be  graded  above  OFF- 
GRADE,  regardless  of  the  total  score 
for  the  product.  Peas  which  fall  into 
this  classification  shall  be  certified  with 
the  additional  statement,  “Below  Stand¬ 
ard  in  Quality,”  together  with  the  reason 
for  so  certifying. 

IV.  MATURITY. 

(A)  To  receive  a  rating  within  the 
highest  group,  36  to  40  points,  the  peas 
shall  be  very  tender.  “Very  tender” 
means  that  not  more  than  10  per  cent 
by  count  of  the  peas  will  sink  immedi¬ 
ately  in  a  salt  solution  of  10  percent 
pure  salt  (NaCl)  and  not  more  than 
2  per  cent  by  count  will  sink  in  a  salt 
solution  of  11  per  cent. 

(B)  To  receive  a  rating  of  30  to  35 
points,  the  peas  must  be  reasonably  ten¬ 
der.  In  the  case  of  early  type  peas,  “rea¬ 
sonably  tender”  means  that  not  more 
than  10  per  cent  by  count  of  the  peas 
will  sink  immediately  in  a  salt  solution 
of  13.5  per  cent  pure  salt  (NaCl)  and 
not  more  than  2  per  cent  by  count  will 
sink  in  a  salt  solution  of  14.5  per  cent 
and  that  none  of  the  skins  of  the  peas 
have  been  ruptured  to  a  width  of  1/16 
inch  or  more.  In  the  case  of  sweet  type 
peas,  “reasonably  tender”  means  that  not 
more  than  10  per  cent  by  count  of  the 
peas  will  sink  immediately  in  a  salt  so¬ 
lution  of  12.6  per  cent  pure  salt  (NaCl) 


and  not  more  than  2  percent  by  count 
will  sink  in  a  salt  solution  of  13.5  per 
cent  and  that  none  of  the  skins  of  the 
peas  have  been  ruptured  to  a  width  of 
1/16  inch  or  more. 

(C)  To  receive  a  rating  of  25  to  29 
points,  the  peas  may  be  starchy  or  near¬ 
ly  mature.  “Starchy  or  nearly  mature” 
means  that  the  skins  of  not  more  than 
25  per  cent  by  count  of  the  peas  are 
ruptured  to  a  width  of  1/16  inch  or 
more;  that  not  less  than  90  per  cent  by 
count  of  the  peas  are  crushed  by  a 
weight  of  not  more  than  907.2  grams  (2 
pounds) ;  and  that  the  alcohol  insoluble 
solids  of  early  type  peas  are  not  more 


than  23.5  per  cent,  and  of  sweet  type 
peas  not  more  than  21  percent.  Peas 
which  fall  into  this  classification  shall 
not  be  graded  above  U.  S.  GRADE  C 
or  U.  S.  STANDARD,  regardless  of  the 
total  score  for  the  product. 

(D)  Peas  which  fail  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  paragraph  (C)  above  may 
be  given  a  score  of  0  to  24  points  and 
shall  not  be  graded  above  OFF-GRADE, 
regardless  of  the  total  score  for  the 
product.  Peas  which  fall  into  this  clas¬ 
sification  shall  be  certified  with  the  ad¬ 
ditional  statement,  “Below  Standard  in 
Quality,”  together  with  the  reason  for 
so  certifying. 


SCORE  CHART  FOR  CANNED  PEAS 


FACTORS  POINTS  GRADE  A  GRADE  B  GRADE  C  GRADE  D 

Maximum  Fancy  Ext.  Standard  Standard  Sub- 

or  Choice  standard 

Clearness  of  Liquor .  20  17-20  14-16  10-13  0-  9 

Uniformity  of  Color....  15  14-15  11-13  8-10  0-  7 

Absence  of  Defects .  25  23-25  20-22  17-19  0-16 

Maturity  .  40  36-40  30-35  25-29  0-24 

Score  .  100  90-100  75-89  60-74  0-59 


NEW  MUSHROOM  GRADES 

A  new  draft  of  U.  S.  standards  of 
grades  for  canned  mushrooms  has  been 
developed  by  the  Agricultural  Market¬ 
ing  Service  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  which  will  form  the  basis 
for  the  official  grading  of  the  product, 
and  similar  to  that  now  available  for 
other  canned  foods.  The  new  grades  be¬ 
came  effective  on  May  15th,  1941.  Senior 
Marketing  Specialist,  Paul  M.  Williams, 
in  a  letter  of  transmittal  which  accom¬ 
panied  the  new  draft  to  mushroom  can- 
ners  has  asked  for  suggestions  for  im¬ 
provement  and  the  reasons  therefor, 
since  it  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  serv¬ 
ice  to  build  standards  of  quality  which 
will  faithfully  repi’esent  the  steps  or 
differences  in  market  value,  and  further 
to  bring  about  a  uniform  quality  de¬ 
scription  in  easily  understood  terms.  A 
copy  of  the  new  draft  may  be  obtained 
by  addressing  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service  at  Washington,  D.  C. 


WAGE  AND  HOUR  INVESTIGATION 

With  plans  which  call  for  regional  in¬ 
vestigations  to  be  completed  within  90 
days,  a  formal  Wage  and  Hour  Act  com¬ 
pliance  drive  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
canning  industry  began  on  May  12th 
when  regular  field  inspectors  of  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Division,  aided  by  spe¬ 
cially  trained  men  from  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Division,  went  into  the  field  to  con¬ 
centrate  their  investigations  in  each  of 
the  geographic  regions  of  the  country 
as  the  canning  season  progresses.  Such 
a  drive  has  been  under  way  for  some 
time  in  the  citrus  packing  industry,  and 
results  indicate  that  85  of  the  337  firms 
covered  were  complying  and  252  firms 
were  violating  the  Wage  and  Hour  Law. 
Minimum  wage  requirements  accounted 
for  66  of  the  total  violations  while  63 
were  in  violation  of  maximum  hour 
limitations. 


TITLE  21 — FOOD  AND  DRUGS 

Chapter  I — Food  and  Drug  Administration 

Part  2 — Regulations  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic 
Act.  Amendment  to  the  General  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Regulations 

Under  the  authority  of  and  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  702  (b)  of 
the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act.  §  2.700  (c)  (2)  of  Title  21,  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations  (Sup.  1938),  is 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

§  2.700.  .1  ^Examination  and  investiga¬ 
tions. 

*  ♦  * 

(c)  *  *  * 

(2)  the  request  is  not  made  within  a 
reasonable  time  before  the  trial  of  any 
case  under  the  Act,  based  on  the  sample, 
to  which  such  person  or  owner  is  a  party. 
The  person,  owner,  attorney,  or  agent 
who  requests  the  part  of  sample  shall 
specify  the  amount  desired.  A  request 
from  an  owner  shall  be  accompanied  by 
a  showing  of  ownership,  and  a  request 
from  an  attorney  or  agent  by  a  showing 
of  authority  from  such  person  or  owner 
to  receive  the  part  of  sample.  When 
two  or  more  requests  for  parts  of  the 
same  sample  are  received  the  requests 
shall  be  complied  with  in  the  order  in 
which  they  were  received  so  long  as  any 
part  of  the  sample  remains  available 
therefor. 

*  >K  >K 

The  amended  §  2.700  (c)  (2)  of  the 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations  shall  be¬ 
come  effective  upon  the  date  of  promul¬ 
gation.  (Sec.  702  (b) ;  52  Stat.  1057;  21 
U.  S.  C.  Sup.,  372  (b). 

April  28,  1941. 

PAUL  V.  McNUTT,  Administrator. 

NEW  CANNERY 

At  a  cost  of  $50,000  Canners,  Inc.,  are 
building  a  one-story  cannery  at  Athens, 
Texas. 
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THINK  UP  SOMETHING  NEW! 

by  "BETTER  PROFITS" 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 


Quoting  from  May  Sth  issue,  The  Canning 
Trade,  the  remarks  of  Clarence  Francis, 
President  of  the  General  Foods  Corporation, 
“Projected  curtailment  of  production  of  consumer 
goods  as  the  national  defense  program  imposes  heavier 
demands  upon  industrial  productive  capacity,  combined 
with  increased  purchasing  power  resulting  from  in¬ 
creased  employment  and  higher  wages  accompanying 
this  program,  will  make  for  a  substantially  broadened 
market  for  food  products."  “Addressing  retail  food 
dealers  gathered  at  the  first  annual  National  Delicates¬ 
sen  Show  staged  in  New  York  this  week,  Mr.  Francis 
predicted  that  this  demand  would  encompass  a  wider 
list  of  food  products.” 

About  a  month  ago  in  the  city  where  I  am  living,  an 
active  member  of  the  Retail  Grocer’s  Association 
staged  a  genuine  spaghetti  dinner.  It  was  complete 
from  the  appetizers  at  the  beginning  of  the  meal  to 
black  coffee  at  its  close.  The  crowning  glory  of  the 
whole  was  a  most  delicious  spaghetti  sauce,  the  con¬ 
coction  of  the  member  putting  on  the  feast.  Compli¬ 
ments  flew  thick  and  fast  at  its  close,  the  sauce  espe¬ 
cially  received  more  than  its  share  of  praise.  What 
happened  ?  The  most  natural  thing  in  the  world.  The 
grocer  who  was  our  host  on  that  evening  now  intends 
to  manufacture  and  market  in  a  small  way  at  first, 
this  sauce  about  which  he  was  complimented  so  much. 

From  such  humble  beginnings  grow  giant  food  man¬ 
ufacturing  plants  in  this  land  of  ours.  It’s  still  the 
land  of  the  free  and  we  hope  the  land  of  the  brave. 
Certainly  you  will  agree  that  a  man  must  be  brave  at 
heart  to  even  consider  making  a  new  business  ven¬ 
ture  in  this  year  of  trial  by  tribulation,  but  I  wonder 
if  we  are  right  in  feeling  that  way  about  the  whole 
matter.  On  sober  second  thought  I  think  we  are  all 
vrong  when  we  adopt  a  defeatist  attitude  toward  even 
the  exercise  of  common  business  sense.  The  inventor 
of  this  sauce  certainly  is  free  to  experiment  as  he  sees 
fit  in  attracting  users  for  his  product,  and  in  so  doing 
may  not  be  as  brave  as  we  imagine ;  he  may  simply  be 
blessed  with  greater  foresight  than  the  most  of  us. 
Here’s  hoping ! 

A  few  years  ago  we  began  to  be  plagued  in  the  food 
rade  with  a  host  of  dehydrated  soup  mixes.  One 
followed  after  another  and  still  along  came  Mrs.  Grass 
out  in  Chicago.  She  seemed  to  have  distinguished  her 
mix  with  a  genuine  egg  noodle.  Certainly  sales 
amounted  to  staggering  figures  almost  at  the  start. 
Production  capacity  has  been  increased  in  her  factory 
‘^ime  and  time  again  and  still  she  leads  in  the  field, 
all  others  follow  and  a  long  way  behind,  too! 

A  month  or  so  ago  the  trade  learned  with  interest 
that  a  manufacturer  of  one  of  the  lesser  lights  among 


soup  mixes  had  been  taken  over  by  a  large  operator 
in  the  food  field.  Today  this  manufacturer  is  in  second 
place  among  all  leading  sellers  in  the  soup  mix  mar¬ 
ket,  and  the  owner  is  opening  new  markets  as  fast 
as  possible.  Just  now  a  third  entrant  for  leading 
sales  honors  in  the  race  is  whetting  its  sales  and  mer¬ 
chandising  tools,  and  a  national  advertiser  of  wheat 
and  cereal  products  is  all  ready  to  shoot  the  works 
in  an  attempt  to  gain  a  foothold  quickly  in  a  field  that 
to  the  innocent  bystander  seems  to  be  already  over¬ 
crowded.  Here’s  another  who  is  either  brave  or  fool¬ 
hardy  ! 

All  this  sales  activity,  however,  indicates  the  belief 
of  many  that,  as  Mr.  Francis  says,  the  chances  are  that 
the  market  for  food  products  will  be  broadened.  Cer¬ 
tainly  folks  are  going  to  be  more  conscious  of  ready 
to  mix  soup  ingredients  in  1941  than  they  have  been 
for  a  long  time.  All  this  merchandising  is  going  to 
make  more  people  want  to  eat  soup.  Sales  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  leading  brands  will  probably  go  on  as  they  have 
been  going,  all  things  considered,  but  sales  of  the  new¬ 
comers  will  also  take  their  toll  of  the  consumer’s  dol¬ 
lar.  If  you  are  going  to  get  your  share  you  had  better 
put  on  the  old  thinking  cap  and  set  your  course  toward 
increasing  your  production  by  marketing  something 
new. 

If  a  miller  of  wheat,  principally,  thinks  enough  of  the 
probabilities  of  making  money  by  selling  a  dehydrated 
vegetable  noodle  soup  mix,  surely  a  canner  with  some 
ingenuity  can  find  a  number  of  articles  he,  too,  may 
market  at  a  profit  after  they  have  been  once  intro¬ 
duced. 

Governmental  demands  on  staples  in  the  canned 
foods  field  may  be  heavy  at  times,  your  plants  will 
operate  profitably  it  is  true  as  long  as  Uncle  Sam  pays 
on  the  barrel  head  for  his  requirements,  but  what  of 
the  continuity  of  your  consumer  demand  if  your  do¬ 
mestic  production  is  seriously  curtailed?  Out  of  sight 
is  out  of  mind  and  twenty-odd  years  ago  many  a  small 
manufacturer  learned  to  his  everlasting  sorrow  that 
you  cannot  allow  your  domestic  customers  to  go  with¬ 
out  goods  at  your  pleasure  and  then  expect  their  close 
cooperation  when  you  are  again  back  in  the  selling 
game  and  anxious  for  jobber  distribution. 

It  may  be  you  are  already  packing  in  a  small  way 
some  food  product  that  would  sweep  the  country  if 
you  once  put  it  into  commercial  production.  I  won’t 
say  the  items  are  sweeping  the  country  like  wildfire 
but  at  long  last  the  Hershey  Estates,  Hershey,  Penna., 
are  marketing  several  bars  of  soap  and  a  soap  powder 
that  have  as  a  base,  cocoanut  oil,  of  which  the  company 
is,  of  course,  a  large  producer.  The  sales  story  is  that 
hundreds  of  visitors  to  the  plant  daily  could  buy  the 
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LANGSENKAMP  EQUIPMENT  ENABLES  CANNERS  TO  soap  products  there,  liked  them,  told  their  friends,  they 

told  others  and  finally  the  soaps  and  powders  go  on  a 
market  that  you  would  say  is  already  saturated  with 
countless  preparations  of  soap  that  in  many  instances 
are  alike  except  in  the  extravagant  claims  of  each  man¬ 
ufacturer  for  the  general  excellence  of  his  product. 


Meet  Today^s 


Conditions 

Successfully 


•  A  big  production  season  lies  ahead — as  a  result  of  a  boom 
demand  but  there  will  be  no  runaway  prices.  Profits  will  be 
made — good  profits — but  they  must  be  made  through  efficient 
production.  Labor  will  cost  more  per  hour,  and  it  will  be 
more  difficult  to  secure.  Obviously,  modern  production  units 
that  provide  greater  production  volume  with  fewer  assistants 
and  manual  operators,  are  necessary — the  kind  of  production 
units  represented  by  the  Langsenkamp 
Line.  Langsenkamp  has  led  the  way  for 
many  years  in  the  development  of  canning 
plant  production  equipment  designed  to 
make  higher  quality  products  in  greater 
volume  at  less  cost.  It  will  enable  you  to 
successfully  meet  today's  conditions. 

•  Ldnssenkamp  Hot-Break  Tank  for  Tomato  juke  avoids  pre- 
breakins  (a  cost-increasins,  quality-reducing  operation)  assures 
a  juice  of  heavier  body  and  better  flavor,  increases  yield  of  juice 
(no  waste  of  flavor  juice  or  pectjn)  and  makes  for  greater  ex¬ 
tracting  volume. 


•  Langsenkamp 
Strainer  removes  fibre, 
broken  seed,  bag  lint 
and  other  objection¬ 
able  material. 


•  Indiana  Extractor  extracts  juice 
from  whole  scalded  tomatoes 
without  coring  and  affords  the 
greatest  volume  of  any  available 
extractor — with  the  finest  quality. 


Langsenkamp  Continuous 
Juice  Heating  Units  (single  or 
triple  unit  construction)  handle 
juice  efficiently  without  contamin¬ 
ation  or  addition  of  oxygen. 


DO  NOT  DELAY  PLACING  YOUR  ORDER  FOR  EQUIPMENT 
YOU  NEED — MUST  HAVE,  You  may  be  disappointed  if  you  do. 

F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO. 

^^Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant*’ 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


I  have  no  ready  suggestions  as  to  what  a  canner 
might  manufacture  or  can  that  would  meet  with  ready 
consumer  acceptance  but  that’s  your  problem.  This 
noon  I  ate,  as  I  have  many  times  before,  in  the  restau¬ 
rant  I  visit  quite  often,  large  “butter  beans”  well  cooked 
and  aptly  mixed  with  whole  grain  yellow  evergreen 
corn  to  form  as  tasty  a  luncheon  dish  as  you  might 
wish  for.  It  may  have  appealed  particularly  to  my 
New  England  appetite  or  what  is  left  of  it  but  still, 
not  many  canners  have  tried  marketing  a  like  product 
canned  from  cooked  dried  “butter  beans”  and  yellow 
whole  grain  corn.  Let  several  get  busy  at  this,  let  the 
products  be  introduced  in  several  markets  and  another 
budding  industry  may  be  born.  You  can  never  tell 
where  the  lightning  of  success  in  merchandising  will 
strike  next! 

Maybe  you  can  take  a  lesson  from  these  newcomers 
in  the  dehydrated  soup  mix  field.  As  I  have  told  you, 
Mrs.  Grass  probably  distinguished  her  product  by  plac¬ 
ing  in  it  generous  portions  of  genuine  egg  noodles,  the 
next  leading  seller  points  with  pride  to  the  fact  its 
formula  contains  added  chicken  fat,  that  the  product 
may  be  mixed  with  only  hot  water,  that  no  butter  need 
be  added  as  is  the  case  in  the  preparation  of  the  first 
mentioned  mix  for  the  table.  The  very  latest  addition 
to  the  starters  in  this  race  for  sales  supremacy  boast 
of  their  noodles  made  from  the  very  best  durum  flour. 
Following  good  labeling  practice,  the  newest  product  on 
the  market  carries  on  its  packages  seven  suggested 
menus  and  several  suggestions  as  to  how  the  product 
may  be  fortified  to  suit  the  heavy  eater,  the  real  lover 
of  good,  thick  soup. 

Look  over  the  three  products  I  have  described  to 
you,  try  them  on  your  table.  From  the  study  you  may 
get  an  idea  you,  too,  want  to  get  your  feet  wet  in  the 
sales  stream  of  economical,  easily  prepared  soup  mixes. 
Or  else  that  you  already  have  in  mind  some  homely 
product  adaptable  to  profitable  canning  and  merchan¬ 
dising  that  will  keep  at  least  a  skeleton  force  busy  in 
your  plants  the  year  round.  If  you  have  such  a  pic¬ 
ture  before  you,  translate  it  into  action.  Let’s  see 
the  canning  fraternity  stay  alive  to  the  possibilities 
inherent  in  the  selling  of  some  new  product  that  will 
help  broaden  this  field  of  merchandising  foods  in  glass 
an(i  tin. 

This  department  has  had  some  little  experience  in 
the  marketing  of  new  products,  preparation  of  labels, 
package  design  and  so  on.  The  writer  as  always,  is 
willing  to  advise  any  subscriber  who  presents  his  prob¬ 
lems  to  him  for  possible  solution.  Outline  fully  what 
you  have  in  mind,  tell  us  what  you  would  like  to  know 
and  we’ll  go  as  far  as  we  can  in  getting  you  started 
on  the  right  road.  If  possible,  we  would  like  to  have 
these  possible  problems  presented  in  such  a  way  they 
may  be  discussed  in  this  column  but  if  this  is  not 
feasible,  shoot  the  material  along  and  we’ll  write  you 
personally.  It’s  your  column,  use  it! 
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GRAMS  e<  INTEREST 


O.  P.  M.  ASKS  TIN  CONSERVATION 

The  Office  of  Production  Management 
has  requested  can  manufacturers  to  put 
into  effect  after  May  15th,  1941,  a  10 
per  cent  reduction  in  the  tin  coating  of 
most  cans  and  to  continue  the  policies 
suggested  throughout  the  present  emer¬ 
gency  or  until  notified  contrarily  by  the 
0.  P.  M.  It  is  estimated  that  savings 
of  approximately  17  per  cent  of  the  tin 
consumed  by  the  container  industry  will 
result  and  aid  in  the  accumulation  of 
tin  reserves  necessary  for  national  de¬ 
fense.  Using  the  7th  printing  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Can  Company’s  “Canned  Food 
Handbook”  as  a  basis  O.  P.  M.  advised 
can  manufacturers  that  they  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  use  the  present  amount  of  tin 
coating  on  containers  designed  for  the 
following  products: 

FRUITS:  Apple  products,  all  styles 
except  applesauce;  whole  apricots,  peeled 
or  unpeeled;  halved  apricots,  peeled  or 
unpeeled;  berries,  all  varieties  except 
blueberries  in  plain  cans;  cherries,  all 
varieties;  cranberry  products;  currants; 
fruits,  spiced  and  pickled;  fruits, 
strained;  grapefruit;  grapes;  ripe  olives; 
papayas;  peaches,  spiced;  pears,  spiced; 
plums;  prunes,  dry  or  in  syrup;  quinces; 
rhubarb. 

NOTE:  The  ten  per  cent  reduction  in 
weight  of  tin  coating  for  peach  and  pear 
cans  is  permissible  only  where  type  L 
steel  base  plate  is  used. 

VEGETABLES:  Green  beans,  all 
styles  in  inside  enameled  cans ;  dry 
beans,  Mexican  style;  beets,  all  styles; 
carrots,  all  styles  in  inside  enameled 
cans;  pickles;  sauerkraut;  strained  and 
chopped  vegetables,  all  varieties. 

SPECIALTIES:  Chow-chow;  fruit 
butters;  jams  and  jellies;  marmalades; 
milk,  sweetened,  condensed;  mince  meat; 
nuddings,  plum;  puddings,  spiced. 

MEATS  AND  MEAT  PRODUCTS: 
hili-con-carne;  frankfurters  and  sauer- 
aut. 

JUICES:  All  food  juices,  except  clam, 
neapple  and  tomato. 

SOUP:  Reduction  permissible  with  re¬ 
ject  to  all  items  thereunder  listed. 

FISH  AND  SHELL-FISH:  Reduction 
■rmissible  with  respect  to  all  items 
lereunder  listed. 

READY-MADE  ENTREES:  Reduc- 
ni  permissible  with  respect  to  all  items 
ereunder  listed. 

Conservation  measures  requested  of 
n  manufacturers  are: 

1.  For  most  types  of  tin  cans  use  tin 
ate  with  a  thin  coating  weighting  1.35 
:unds  per  base  box  instead  of  1.5 
ounds  as  at  present.  (A  base  box  is 
2  sheets  of  tin  plate  14"x20",  or  the 
.uivalent.)  The  manufacturers  may 


continue  to  use  1.5  plate  for  containers 
designed  for  certain  packs,  which  were 
listed. 

2.  Substitute  terne  plate  for  tin  coat¬ 
ed  containers  wherever  feasible.  Terne 
plate  is  made  of  tin  and  lead  and  re¬ 
quires  less  tin  than  tin  plate.  Terne 
plate  is  already  being  substituted  for 
tin  plate  in  many  types  of  paint  cans. 

3.  Use  black  plate  instead  of  terne 
plate  wherever  terne  or  tin  coatings  are 
not  required.  Black  plate  is  plain  un¬ 
coated  sheet  steel.  It  is  already  being 
used  for  the  sides  of  some  containers, 
such  as  oil  cans. 


OFFICE  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  DEFENSE 

In  a  move  to  further  strengthen  the 
emergency  organization  for  defense,  the 
duties  previously  assigned  to  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Agriculture  of  the  National  De¬ 
fense  Advisory  Commission  were  put 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  an  “Office  for 
Agricultural  Defense  Relations”  on  May 
5th.  Secretary  Wickard  in  a  letter  from 
President  Roosevelt  gives  the  reasons 
for  the  change  as: 

“1.  Serve  as  a  clearing  house  to  bring 
into  common  focus  the  consideration  of 
agricultural  needs  and  problems  as  they 
relate  to  the  defense  program; 

“2.  Facilitate  the  coordination  of  de¬ 
fense  operations  carried  on  by  the  vari¬ 
ous  bureaus  and  agencies  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture; 

“3.  Assist  the  Secretary  in  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  effective  channels  of  commu¬ 
nication  between  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  several  agencies  of 
the  Office  for  Emergency  Management, 
the  Departments  of  War  and  Navy,  and 
other  defense  agencies,  with  respect  to 
problems  of  procurement,  production,  pri¬ 
orities,  price,  and  other  activities  involv¬ 
ing  agricultural  considerations; 

“4.  Assist  in  the  planning  of  adjust¬ 
ments  in  the  agricultural  program  in 
order  to  meet  defense  needs.” 


PARKER  FREY  IN  FATAL  ACCIDENT 

Parker  T.  Frey,  prominent  food  broker, 
and  operating  a  fleet  of  trucks  for  store 
door  delivery,  of  Philadelphia,  was  fatal¬ 
ly  injured  in  an  automobile  accident 
Tuesday,  May  14th,  while  returning  from 
a  visit  to  the  New  York  trade.  He  left 
New  York  about  6  o’clock  on  Monday  eve¬ 
ning  for  the  return  trip  to  Philadelphia. 
About  a  mile  from  Princeton  his  car  is 
reported  to  have  hit  a  traffic  circle  and 
turned  over  a  number  of  times.  He  was 
pronounced  dead  upon  arrival  at  the 
Princeton  Hospital.  Prior  to  entering 
the  food  brokerage  business  Mr.  Frey 
was  Sales  Manager  for  W.  N.  Clark 
Company,  of  Rochester.  He  was  45 
years  old.  His  wife,  one  daughter  and 
his  father  survive. 


F.  M.  C.  ORDERS  UP  44  PER  CENT 

A  new  high  level  in  unfilled  orders 
has  been  reached  by  the  Food  Machinery 
Corporation  with  an  increase  of  44  per 
cent  in  machinery  orders  for  the  first 
half  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  March 
31st,  1941,  according  to  the  company’s 
statement  for  the  second  quarter.  The 
increase  was  erroneously  reported  as  4 
per  cent  in  May  5th  issue  of  The  Can¬ 
ning  Trade,  and  the  error  is  regretted. 

Actual  billings  to  customers  were  but 
12  per  cent  larger  than  for  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  of  last  year,  hence  the 
backlog  of  unfilled  orders  has  increased 
to  the  largest  amount  in  the  company’s 
history. 

Earnings  for  the  second  quarter  of  the 
year  after  deduction  of  the  Federal  in¬ 
come  Tax,  and  before  deduction  of  divi¬ 
dends  on  preferred  stock  were  $378,- 
402.83,  compared  with  $306,000.68  a  year 
ago.  Three  million  dollars  in  defense 
orders  are  not  included  in  the  above 
figures. 

F.  S.  C.  C.  TOMATO  PURCHASES 

The  Federal  Surplus  Commodities 
Corporation  has  accepted  offerings  total¬ 
ing  618,675  cases  of  canned  tomatoes, 
equivalent  to  689,520  cases  of  No.  2  size 
cans,  from  spot  stocks  from  canners  in 
the  following  States:  Delaware,  Mary¬ 
land,  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  Texas,  Utah  and  California. 
No.  2s  were  accepted  up  to  75  cents  per 
dozen,  and  No.  2%s  up  to  9714  cents  per 
dozen.  Most  purchases  being  of  stand¬ 
ards,  or  C  grade.  A  few  offerings  of 
extra  standard,  or  B  grade,  were  with¬ 
in  the  price  limitation  and  therefore 
accepted. 

BABY  FOODS  WIND  UP  CANCO 
CONTESTS 

The  monthly  display  letter  contests 
conducted  by  the  American  Can  Com¬ 
pany  for  the  past  two  and  one-half  years 
came  to  a  highly  successful  close  with 
that  held  during  the  month  of  April  fea¬ 
turing  Canned  Baby  Foods.  Grocers  let¬ 
ters  were  submitted  from  all  of  the  48 
States  in  the  contests  which  gave  an  in¬ 
teresting  cross-section  of  merchandising 
ideas  which  were  put  into  excellent  use 
in  the  booklet  “174  Ways  to  Sell  More 
Canned  Foods.”  Some  19  different  canned 
foods  were  attractively  featured  in 
Canco’s  advertisements  which  proved  an 
ideal  stimulant  for  grocers  to  put  into 
action  and  profit. 

First  prize  of  $25.00  for  the  Canned 
Baby  Food  contest  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Curtis  Nelson,  1.  G.  A.  Store,  Barberton, 
Ohio,  with  second  prize  of  $10.00  going  to 
Donald  Reed,  Reed’s  General  Store, 
Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio.  Additional  $5.00 
prizes  were  awarded  to  ten  honorably 
mentioned  contestants. 
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N.  C.  A.  BOARD  MEETING  THIS  WEEK 

The  Spring  Meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  National  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion  will  be  held  on  May  22nd  in  the 
new  ballroom  of  the  Shoreham  Hotel, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  beginning  at  10:00 
o’clock. 

TRI-STATE  SUMMER  MEETING 

The  Mid-Summer  Meeting  of  the  Tri- 
State  Packers’  Association  will  be  held 
at  the  Talbot  Country  Club,  Easton, 
Maryland,  on  Thursday,  July  17th,  ac¬ 
cording  to  word  received  from  Secretary 
Frank  M.  Shook. 

MARYLAND  VEGETABLE  FIELD  DAYS 
AUGUST  11  AND  12 

Tentative  plans  for  the  vegetable  va¬ 
riety  field  days  to  be  held  on  August 
11  and  12,  1941,  at  the  U.  S.  Horticul¬ 
tural  Station  and  Maryland  Experiment 
Station  Plant  Research  Farms  near 
Beltsville,  Maryland,  call  for  one  day 
spent  at  each  of  the  neighboring  insti¬ 
tutions. 

Monday  morning  will  be  spent  inspect¬ 
ing  the  laboratories  and  greenhouses  at 
the  U.  S.  Horticultural  Station.  In  the 
afternoon  experimental  and  varietal 
plots  of  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  peppers, 
egg  plants,  bush  lima  beans  and  pota¬ 
toes  may  be  studied. 

Monday  evening,  the  Northeastern 
States  Vegetable  Breeders  Conference 
will  have  their  meeting,  following  a  din¬ 
ner  to  which  all  visitors  are  invited. 

Tuesday  will  be  spent  at  the  Maryland 
Experiment  Station  Plant  Research 
Farm,  inspecting  the  new  buildings  and 
the  varietal  and  experimental  plots  of 
tomatoes,  cucumbers,  snap  beans,  edible 
soybeans,  lima  beans,  muskmelons  and 
sweet  corn.  Dr.  Rothgeb  of  the  Agron¬ 
omy  Department  will  have  very  exten¬ 
sive  trials  of  sweet  corn  varieties  and 
hybrids. 

WARLEY,  DORGAN  MANAGER.  DIES 

Edwin  Warley,  Jr.,  Assistant  Manager 
of  the  Dorgan  Packing  Corporation,  Co¬ 
lumbia,  Mississippi,  died  in  a  local  hos¬ 
pital  May  5th  at  the  age  of  63. 

CANNERY  CHANCES  NAME 

According  to  amended  articles  filed 
with  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  signed 
by  A.  W.  Johannes  and  N.  A.  Johannes, 
President  and  Secretary,  respectively, 
the  name  of  the  Cleveland  Canning  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  operating  plants  in  Center¬ 
ville,  Wisconsin,  has  been  changed  to  the 
Lake  Shore  Canning  Company. 

TRANSCONTINENTAL  RAIL  RATE 
REDUCED 

A  lower  all-rail  rate  from  the  Pacific 
Coast  to  the  Eastern  section  reduced 
from  $1.16  to  $1.02  per  hundred,  on  a 
60,000  pound  minimum,  goes  into  effect 
on  May  31st. 


MORGAN  INCREASES  TOMATO 
CAPACITY 

Morgan  Packing  Company,  Austin, 
Indiana,  is  increasing  its  tomato  capac¬ 
ity  60  per  cent  at  its  Franklin,  Edin¬ 
burg,  Columbus,  Brownstown,  Austin 
and  Scottsburg,  Indiana,  plants.  The 
company  is  offering  growers  a  premium 
for  July  delivery  of  tomatoes  with  later 
deliveries  being  based  on  selling  prices 
of  canned  tomatoes  at  the  time. 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  EXPANSION 

Continental  Can  Company  plans  ex¬ 
pansion  of  its  New  Orleans,  Louisiana, 
plant  and  has  obtained  additional  ground 
for  the  purpose. 


1940  CRANBERRY  PACK 

1,993,062  cases  of  cranberry  sauce 
were  packed  in  1940,  compared  with 
1,927,901  cases  in  1939.  The  cranberry 
juice  pack  in  1940  was  84,720  cases, 
compared  with  71,468  cases  in  1939. 


RITTER  SALES  CHANCE 

Paul  J.  Ritter,  Vice-President  of  P. 
J.  Ritter  Company,  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  has 
assumed  complete  charge  of  Ritter’s  op¬ 
erations  in  the  New  York  market  devot¬ 
ing  his  efforts  to  liaison  work  between 
the  New  York  trade  and  Bridgeton  head¬ 
quarters.  He  has  established  offices  in 
the  Port  of  New  York  Authority  Build¬ 
ing,  76  Ninth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


W.  L.  STREET  DEAD 

Wade  Livingston  Street,  a  former 
Vice-President  of  the  National  Canners 
Association,  and  at  one  time  connected 
with  Snider  Packing  Corporation,  died 
at  Coral  Gables,  Florida,  on  May  4th 
after  a  prolonged  illness.  Mr.  Street 
was  elected  Vice-President  of  the  N.  C. 
A.  at  the  1927  Convention  but  shortly 
after  because  of  ill  health  was  compelled 
to  retire  from  active  work. 


W.  C.  PINKERTON  JOINS  INCO 

W.  C.  Pinkerton,  for  the  past  six 
years  Assistant  Technical  Editor  of 
Chemical  Engineering  Catalog,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  Monel  and  Rolled 
Nickel  Advertising  Department  of  The 
International  Nickel  Company.  A  spe¬ 
cialist  in  the  handling  of  technical  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  process  industries,  he  will 
edit  house  publications  devoted  to  those 
industries. 


CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

Carlton  F.  Sturdy,  of  American  Can 
Company’s  Speaking  Service,  will  ad¬ 
dress  the  Pennsylvania  Grocers’  Associ¬ 
ation  Convention  at  Pittsburgh  on  May 
19th.  On  May  21st  Mr.  Sturdy  will  ad¬ 
dress  the  Arkansas  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
Association  Convention  at  Little  Rock. 


NEW  F.  M.  C.  DOUBLE  HUSKER 

With  a  capacity  up  to  2  tons  of  husked 
corn  per  hour — all  the  corn  two  opera¬ 
tors  can  feed — and  adaptability  to  all 
sizes  and  varieties  of  corn — the  new 
FMC  Double  Husker,  recently  introduced 
by  the  Food  Machinery  Corp.,  utilizes  a 
new  husking  principle  that  prevents 
bruising  and  mutilation  of  the  corn. 

This  machine  incorporates  many  new 
features  and  improvements  which  not 
only  satisfiy  the  husking  requirements 
of  cream  style  corn  packers  but  elimi¬ 
nate  the  bruising  problems  encountered 
by  packers  of  small  Golden  Bantam  corn- 
on-the-cob.  For  instance,  the  four  husk¬ 
ing  rollers  are  made  of  spirally-grooved, 
semi-hard  rubber,  which  grip  and  remove 
husks  as  completely  and  efficiently  as  the 
fast  wearing  soft  rubber  rollers  used  on 
some  types  of  husking  machines.  Each 


A  New  Double  Husker 


roller  is  divided  into  three  sections  which 
can  be  quickly  and  easily  interchanged 
to  provide  bven  distribution  of  wear. 

In  addition  to  the  new  type  husking 
rollers,  the  husker  has  a  new  type  husk¬ 
ing  hopper  with  vibrating  sides  and  par¬ 
titions,  which  completely  overcome  any 
tendency  of  ears  to  bunch  up  and  clog 
the  machine. 

Other  newly  perfected  improvements 
are  the  husk  loosening  mechanism  which 
operates  on  the  corn  as  it  passes  over 
the  feed  table.  The  husks  are  ripped 
and  loosened  so  well  by  this  preliminary 
operation  that  the  actual  husking  opera¬ 
tion  is  far  more  effective.  The  husk 
loosening  mechanism  is  self-cleaning  and 
self-adjusting  to  various  sizes  and  ears. 
Proper  trimming  of  corn  butts  is  assured 
by  an  improved  butting  device  which 
aligns  the  ears  properly  with  the  butting 
knives. 

An  idea  of  the  performance  of  this 
machine  can  be  gained  from  the  state¬ 
ment  of  a  user.  “I  watched  the  new 
Double  Husker  for  three  hours  and 
forty-eight  minutes  straight  before  it 
missed  a  single  ear  of  corn;  that  is,  not 
an  ear  coming  from  the  machine  had 
even  a  ribbon  of  husk  left  on  it  and  did 
not  show  the  least  bit  of  green.”  It  is 
apparent  what  this  means  in  saving  of 
inspection,  trimming  and  rehusking  as 
well  as  the  savings  resulting  from  the 
elimination  of  broken  and  bruised  corn. 
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WEST  COAST  NOTES 


DISTRIBUTORS  ACTIVITY 

By  “OBSERVER" 


FISH  COMPANY  INCORPORATES 

The  Tamalpais  Fishing  &  Packing  Co. 
has  been  incorporated  at  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $150,000, 
by  J.  J.  Dorsey,  of  Richmond,  E.  T. 
Meakin  and  L.  C.  Gunn. 

MODESTO  INCORPORATED 

The  Modesto  Canning  Company  has 
been  incorporated  at  Modesto,  Calif., 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000,  by  Ev¬ 
erett  S.  Layman,  John  P.  Fryer  and 
Joseph  C.  Gill,  of  San  Francisco. 

R.  I.  P. 

Alexander  Diana,  of  the  Diana  Pre¬ 
serving  Co.,  Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  passed 
away  late  in  April. 

WHITE  MOVES  UP 

Henry  A.  White,  executive  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  Castle  &  Cooke,  Honolulu,  T.  H., 
has  been  made  president  of  the  Hawaiian 
Pineapple  Company,  Ltd.,  succeeding 
Atherton  P.  Richards. 

INCORPORATED 

Oxnard  Canners,  Inc.,  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  at  Oxnard,  Calif.,  with  a  capital 
of  2,500  shares  of  no  par  value.  The 
incorporators  are  Pietro,  S.  A.  and  Peter 
J.  Ferrante. 

COAST  VISITOR 

C.  M.  Fraering,  of  the  fqods  broker¬ 
age  house  of  the  Fraering  Brokerage 
Co.,  New  ’Orleans,  La.,  is  a  California 
visitor. 

CAL-PAK’S  NEW  PLANT 

The  California  Packing  Corporation  is 
erecting  a  vegetable  canning  plant  at 
Salem,  Ore.,  where  a  feature  will  be 
made  of  packing  carrots,  pumpkin, 
beans,  and  other  vegetables  which  do 
well  in  the  Salem  area. 

NEW  CANNERY  AT  HOLLISTER 

The  recently  organized  Fair  View 
Packing  Company  is  rushing  work  on 
a  new  canning  plant  at  Hollister,  Calif., 
and  plans  to  have  this  in  readiness  to 
commence  operations  on  cherries  in  May. 
The  plant,  which  is  being  fitted  with 
four  lines,  will  have  an  annual  capacity 
<f  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  cases. 
In  addition  to  cherries  the  1941  pack 
-3  to  include  apricots,  peaches,  pears, 
'ruit  cocktail,  fruits-for-salad,  toma- 
oes  and  tomato  products.  Frank  S. 
luerra,  for  more  than  twenty  years 
associated  with  the  Hollister  Canning 
Company,  is  President  of  the  new  con¬ 
cern,  with  Paul  F.  Castoro,  Vice-Presi- 
lent,  and  Angie  C.  Annotti,  Secretary, 
rhe  output  of  the  plant  will  be  marketed 
hrough  established  brokers. 


ARMY-BRITISH  FOOD  BUYING 

The  American  food  industry  has 
placed  excessive  importance  upon  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  food  buying  for  the  army  for 
Britain,  and  has  overlooked  the  much 
greater  possibility  of  increased  sales  at 
nome,  in  the  opinion  of  Hector  Lazo, 
Vice-President  of  Cooperative  Food  Dis¬ 
tributors  of  America. 

“The  army  of  the  United  States,  when 
fully  mobilized  to  1,500,000  men,”  Mr. 
Lazo  points  out,  “will  be  spending  about 
$750,000  a  day,  or  about  $300,000,000  a 
year  for  food.  But  this  I’epresents  only 
about  $100,000,000  new  business,  for 
these  men  ate  before  and  while  their 
diets  undoubtedly  were  not  as  great  or 
as  well  balanced  as  they  are  in  the 
army,  the  food  they  now  consume  is 
not  all  net  gain.  The  net  additional  de¬ 
mand  for  these  1,500,000  men  is,  as 
stated,  approximately  $100,000,000  a 
year.  In  terms  of  percentages,  this 
means  less  than  two-thirds  of  one  per 
cent  of  the  total  food  bill  of  the  nation, 
and  anyone  who  claims  that  less  than 
1  per  cent  of  the  total  will  so  influence 
the  supplies  as  to  create  shortages  is 
either  deliberately  lying  for  selfish  spec¬ 
ulative  purposes,  or  is  himself  greatly 
deceived. 

“Intimately  wound  up  with  the  buy¬ 
ing  for  the  armed  forces  is  the  buying 
for  Britain  program.  The  entire  buy- 
in  for  Britain  food  bill  will  not  exceed 
$600,000,000  in  the  next  15  months,  and 
will  not  represent  more  than  $300,000,000 
new  business.  This,  in  terms  of  per¬ 
centages  of  the  food  bill  of  the  nation, 
is  2  per  cent  or  less.  So  that  both  army 
and  Lend-Lease  buying  will  not  be  more 
than  3  per  cent  of  the  total  food  bill  of 
America.” 

Mr.  Lazo,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Food  Procurement  Advisory  Committee 
to  the  Director  of  Purchases,  Office  of 
Production  Management,  estimates  the 
total  food  bill  for  the  United  States  for 
1941  at  $15,300,000,000. 

“The  additional  domestic  home  mar¬ 
ket,”  he  declares,  “as  a  result  of  mount¬ 
ing  employment,  without  any  reference 
to  what  in  1940  were  normal  require¬ 
ments  of  the  people,  is  more  than  one- 
third  again  as  large  as  the  total  of  the 
army  and  Lend-Lease  buying  put  to¬ 
gether.  In  other  words,  we  in  the  food 
industry  should  stop  looking  to  Europe 
and  to  war  buying  to  make  a  better 
market  for  us,  and  look  instead  to  the 
U.  S.  A.  for  it  is  here  that  our  future 
and  the  future  of  our  business  lies. 

“We  can  all  add  3  per  cent  to  our 
current  business,  and  add  to  our  volume 
and  perhaps  our  profits  that  way.  But 
that  is  as  much  as  this  army  and  Lend- 
Lease  buying  can  mean.  The  real  mar¬ 
ket — the  97  per  cent  market  for  us,  is 
right  here  at  home.” 


FOOD  CONTROL  OUTLOOK 

“Food  Field  Reporter”  presents  the 
following  Vvashington  analysis  on  the 
prospects  for  setting  up  of  direct  con¬ 
trol  of  the  food  industry  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment: 

“Working  through  Food  and  Grocery 
Conference  Committee  and  with  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  Claude  Wickard  and 
Surplus  Marketing  Administrator  Milo 
Perkins,  food  industries  are  striving 
mightily  to  avoid  direct  price  control  by 
Leon  Henderson’s  Office  of  Price  Admini- 
stiation  and  Civilian  Supply. 

“Wickard  and  Perkins  are  heartily  in 
favor  of  voluntary  price  control  by  food 
industries  which  will  work  through  Ag¬ 
riculture  Department  machinery.  Perkins 
views  it  as  a  grand  opportunity  to  show 
what  business  and  Government  can  do. 
i  or  the  moment,  Henderson  is  willing 
to  lay  off.  He  apparently  sees  no  im¬ 
mediate  difficulty  with  food  prices  and 
IS  agreeable  to  letting  food  industry, 
Wickard  and  Perkins  try  their  hand. 

‘  Perkins  has  talked  turkey  to  food 
trade.  He  has  told  them  this  is  their 
golden  chance  to  make  good.  If  food 
uade,  including  processors,  manufactur¬ 
ers,  wholesalers,  and  retailers,  can’t  do 
a  self-policing  job,  they  face  full  Gov¬ 
ernment  control,  Perkins  warned.  This 
is  the  last  thing  trade  wants  and  prom¬ 
ises  of  co-operation  are  being  made  all 
around. 

‘  Perkins  and  Henderson  both  believe 
the  best  way  to  control  prices  is  pi’o- 
\  iding  adequate  supply  It  is  denied 
there  are  any  differences  between  these 
two  over  agricultural  commodity  prices; 
that  there  is  a  behind-scenes  struggle 
for  power.  It  is  pointed  out  Henderson 
and  Consumer  Adviser  Harriet  Elliott 
both  approved  Wickard’s  recently  an¬ 
nounced  policy  of  encouraging  increased 
production  of  hogs,  dairy  products, 
chickens  and  eggs.  Since  then  Wickard 
has  asked  50  per  cent  increase  in  to¬ 
mato  production  for  1941  to  permit  pur¬ 
chases  of  15,000,000  additional  cases 
canned  tomatoes,  presumably  largely  for 
britisn.  Total  tomato  pack  for  1940  sea¬ 
son  was  25,000,000  cases,  plus  2,000,000- 
case  carryover,  but  consumption  has 
been  increasing. 

“Surplus  Marketing  Administration  is 
beginning  to  buy  in  earnest  for  Britain, 
but  how  much  will  go  overseas  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  military  secret.  Actually, 
no  shipments  have  been  made  as  yet 
from  SMA  purchases,  but  these  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  commence  almost  immediately. 
Hereafter,  Surplus  Marketing  Admini¬ 
stration  and  other  Government  agencies 
will  clear  through  Howard  B.  Cunning¬ 
ham  of  O.  P.  M.  before  purchasing  so 
rrarket  will  not  be  flooded  with  Govern¬ 
ment  offers  at  one  time.” 
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CRCO  MAKES  AVAILABLE  THE  BEST  OF  EVERYTHING  IN 

TOMATO  PACKING  EQCIPMENT 

^  every  operation,  from  washing  to  filling  of  Toma- 

^  toes.  Juice  or  Catsup,  you  will  find  CRCO  equipment 

y  f  designed  to  produce  a  better  quality  pack  in  greater  ca- 

A  l|||||||tt[ijfl|flH^BM  S  pacity  and  at  a  lower  labor  cost.  Investigate  the  CRCO 

American  Line — it  can  make  more  money  for  you. 

CRCO  TOMATO  PACKING  EQUIPMENT  INCLUDES: 


Washers 

Inspection  Tables 
Peeling  Tables 
Choppers 
Chopper  Pumps 
Pre-Heaters 


Pumps 

Extractors 

Scalders 

Pulpers 

Finishers 

Retorts 


Hi-Speed  Fillers 
Liquid  Fillers 
Labeling  Machines 
Boxers 
Can  Markers 
Stitchers 


Ip  Pasteurizers 

Recovery  up  to  90  percent  with  capacities  up  to  Exhausters 
60  gallons  per  minute  are  attained  on  CRCO  Ameri¬ 
can  Extractors — an  important  factor  in  reducing  Se 

production  costs. 


Can  Washers  Conveyors 

Hand  Pack  Fillers  Case  Stackers 


Send  For  Tomato  Bulletin  No.  41  Today 


Chisholm  Ryder  Co. 


NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y.  CHICAGO,  ILL.  COLUMBUS.  WIS. 
JAS.  Q.  LEAVITT  CO.,  OGDEN,  UTAH,  and  SEIATTLE,  WASH. 

W.  D.  CHISHOLM.  NIAGARA  FALLS,  CANADA 
A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO..  Inc..  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

LENFESTEY  SUPPLY  CO..  TAMPA,  FLA.  443 


The  Sixth  Edition  of 


/!  Go4H424ete 
6o44AAe>  Ui> 
GokkUui 

A  complete,  practical  and  up-to-date  canners’  le.xt- 
book,  answering  any  questions  that  may  arise  relative 
to  proper  methods  of  canning.  It  covers  every  phase 
of  processing  vegetables,  fruits,  fish,  meats,  soups, 
preserves,  jellies,  sauces,  etc. 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 

The  Canned  Foods  Authority 

BALTIMORE  20  s.  gay  street  MARYLAND 


''Every 

Conner 


copy  of 
this 


Postagi 

Prepail 


Size  6x9,  360  pases.  Beautifully  Bound. 
Stamped  in  Gold. 
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THE  CANNED  FOODS  MARKETS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Market  Set,  But  Prices  Advancing — Canners 
Ask  How  to  Sell  Their  Spots — New  Pea 
Standards — Holdings  on  May  1st — Labor 
Causing  Canning  Shortages 

ROUTINE — Conditions  in  the 
canned  foods  market  are  not  dif¬ 
ferent  this  week  to  what  they  have 
been  over  the  past  month  or  more. 
Traders  complain  that  offerings 
from  canners  are  so  few  and  small 
that  trading  is  hampered;  and  in 
futures  the  same  situation  is 
found.  Canners  see  the  labor 
troubles  in  their  own  industry  and 
in  others  and  they  naturally  hesi¬ 
tate  to  bind  themselves  under  fu¬ 
ture  contracts.  It  would  be  a  pure 
guess  for  any  canner  at  this  time 
to  set  a  cost  price  on  any  item  of 
canned  foods  of  the  1941  pack ;  will 
there  be  enough  labor  to  grow  and 
cultivate  the  acreages  needed,  re¬ 
gardless  of  price  per  hour;  will 
there  be  enough  cannery  labor  to 
handle  the  crops,  if  weather  condi¬ 
tions  improve,  the  yield  is  fair  and 
the  crops  are  made  ?  These  are  not 
idle  questions.  We  are  Confident 
the  canners  are  anxious  to  do  their 
best  to  help  this  food  supply  ques- 
tion,  and  not  all  for  the  profit  in 
it.  And  they  are  equally  anxious 
to  part  with  the  spot  supplies  they 
^ow  own  at  only  a  fair  profit  over 
ost,  and  which  they  must  have  if 
hey  are  to  operate  this  season,  and 
0  help  the  total  food  supply.  But 
pots  are  at  low  ebb,  as  everyone 
nows.  They  are  not  holding  out 
n  the  Government  buyers:  they 
ust  haven’t  carloads  of  goods  to 
ffer,  at  least  not  many  of  them,  if 
my. 

And  yet  canners  ask  us  how  they 
an  sell  their  goods,  how  to  get 
nto  touch  with  the  buyers.  A  long 
ime  friend  in  Virginia  says  he  has 
omatoes,  carefully  packed,  in  A-1 
condition  as  to  cans,  cases  and 
quality;  better  than  a  good  stand¬ 
ard,  but  that  he  would  like  a  price 
that  will  show  some  profit  on  the 
goods,  after  having  carried  them, 
in  a  dry  and  frost-proof  warehouse 


to  this  time.  The  answer  is,  to 
him  and  to  the  others  so  asking: 
you  were  sent  offers  to  bid,  on 
which  you  were  to  give  the  number 
of  cases  and  size  of  cans  and  the 
quality.  You  must  have  these  now. 
You  can  fill  them  out,  place  your 
price  on  the  goods,  and  send  the 
offer  in.  You  need  no  friend  at 
court  to  make  the  sale,  you  are  in¬ 
vited  to  trade  directly  with  the 
Government  buyers.  If  you  have 
mislaid  the  blanks  which  were  sent 
you  a  month  or  more  ago,  write  to : 
“Commanding  Officer,  Chicago 
Quartermaster  Depot,  1819  W. 
Pershing  Road,  Chicago,  Ill.”  All 
canned  vegetables  are  bought  by 
that  depot.  And  it  would  most 
certainly  pay  you  to  have  your 
goods  graded,  and  a  certificate  of 
grade  furnished  with  the  offer. 
This  issue  brings  to  you  a  copy  of 
the  1941  Almanac,  in  which  you 
will  find  all  these  details,  the  names 
and  addresses  of  inspection  offices, 
etc. 

The  Federal  Surplus  Commodi¬ 
ties  Corporation,  Washington,  D. 
C.,  is  buying  futures,  of  the  1941 
pack,  for  the  15  million  cases  of 
extra  tomatoes  wanted,  but  it  is 
our  impression  they  will  need  a  lot 
of  spot  tomatoes,  before  the  1941 
pack  is  ready ;  and  so  you  would  do 
well  to  get  into  touch  with  them 
also.  And  remember  they  are  not 
buying  canned  tomatoes,  only,  so 
you  are  at  liberty  to  offer  any  goods, 
of  top  standard  or  extra  standard 
quality  —  they  want  only  extra 
standard  or  fancy  quality  for  our 
armed  forces,  but  they  may  be 
forced  to  take  some  spots  if  they 
grade  high  standards.  And  that 
is  why  you  should  send  a  certifi¬ 
cate  of  grade  along  with  your  bid. 

EVENTS — The  event  of  the  week, 
at  least  for  all  pea  canners,  was 
the  issuance  of  new  pea  standards 
on  Thursday,  May  15th,  in  force 
May  1st,  1941.  You  have  these  in 
this  issue,  and  we  advise  you  to 
clip  them  and  keep  them  in  your 
new  Almanac,  for  this  new  ruling 
came  to  us  just  as  the  last  form 
of  this  Almanac  was  finishing  on 


the  press,  and  the  binding  had  be¬ 
gun.  Such  rulings  will  be  coming 
out  right  along  now,  covering  the 
various  items  of  canned  foods.  We 
held  up  the  Almanac  as  long  as  we 
dared,  but  of  course,  had  no  inti¬ 
mation  that  this  canned  pea  ruling 
was  ready  to  issue. 

A  second  item  of  interest  was  the 
issuance  of  May  1st  holdings,  by 
the  National  Canners  Association: 
green  beans,  447,869  cases,  ship¬ 
ments  in  April  436,850  cases.  Wax 
beans,  111,416  cases;  shipments, 
April,  89,428  cases.  Red  pitted 
cherries,  2s,  195,240  cases,  and  10s, 
113,703  cases ;  shipments,  April,  2s, 
141,493  cases;  10s,  76,971  cases. 

Tomatoes,  6,173,640  cases;  ship¬ 
ments,  April,  1,866,556  cases.  (The 
over  600,000  cases  bought  by  the 
FSCC  are  probably  not  included  in 
these  shipments.) 

Corn,  2,299,041  cases ;  ship¬ 
ments,  April,  1,490,776  cases. 

And  again  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
there  is  no  indication  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cases  in  these  holdings, 
which  were  “sold  but  not  shipped,” 
and  therefore  are  really  not  on  the 
market. 

Insofar  as  carryovers  of  any 
canned  foods  into  the  1941  can¬ 
ning  season,  it  will  assuredly  be  a 
bare  market;  but  prices  will  be 
bullish. 

The  railroads  have  reduced  the 
all  rail  rate  from  the  Coast  from 
$1.16  per  hundred  to  $1.02;  this 
goes  into  effect  May  31st.  This 
will  offer  some  relief  since  the 
coastwise  shipping  is  about  entire¬ 
ly  out  of  the  question.  But  this 
condition  will  only  grow  worse, 
rather  than  better,  until  this  war 
movement  has  passed. 

You  have  the  condition  of  the 
various  items  treated  in  other  mar¬ 
ket  reports.  Note  that  California 
asparagus  canning  has  been 
brought  to  an  end  by  labor  trou¬ 
bles,  and  the  high  ideas  of  growers ; 
that  salmon  canning  will  be  cur¬ 
tailed  ;  that  the  sardine  run  is 
light ;  that  spinach  is  a  failure 
everywhere  and  prices  for  2V2S 
fancy  on  the  coast  have  passed 
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$1.25 — while  Eastern  and  Ozark 
canners  quote  95  cents — ^that  stand¬ 
ard  2s  tomatoes  have  reached  and 
passed  75  cents;  standard  cream 
style  corn  80  cents,  and  standard 
4s  Alaska  peas  quoted  at  82  V2 
cents,  canners  asking  90  cents. 

It  is  just  a  guess  as  to  what  a 
canner’s  price  on  any  spots  may 
be,  and  they  dare  not  quote  futures. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

Absence  of  Spots  and  Futures  Slows  Market 
— Retailers  Slow  to  Advance  Prices — ^Toma¬ 
to  Prices — Italian  Style  Tomato  Prices — 
More  Corn  Canners  Withdraw — Spinach 
Crop  and  Packs  Unfortunate — Coast  Fruit 
Shortage  and  Rail  Ratio  Causing  Advances 

— Citrus  Quiet — Sardine  Run  Short. 

By  “New  York  Stater" 

New  York,  May  16,  1941. 

THE  SITUATION — Withdrawals  on 
futures,  price  advances  on  spots, 
and  mounting  labor  troubles  in 
cannery  operation  seem  to  tell  the 
story  for  canned  foods  this  week. 
The  statistical  position  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  market  continues  to  firm  up, 
and  it  is  becoming  apparent  that 
many  canners  will  go  into  the  1941 
processing  season  with  bare  floors. 
Reports  from  canning  centers,  in¬ 
dicating  planned  substantial  ex¬ 
pansion  this  year,  are  not  arousing 
the  usual  bearish  reaction  among 
distributors,  and  buying  interest 
remains  keen  on  futures,  where 
offerings  are  still  available. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Paucity  of  offer¬ 
ings  of  new  packs  is  disturbing 
jobbers,  who  see  in  this  situation 
and  the  development  of  labor  trou¬ 
bles  at  canneries,  indications  of 
much  higher  prices  for  this  sea- 
'  son’s  packs.  The  slowness  of  re¬ 
tail  markets  in  following  the  up¬ 
swing  in  wholesale  canned  foods 
prices,  it  is  feared,  will  make  the 
impact  of  the  higher  prices  on 
1941  pack  goods  rather  severe,  and 
some  apprehension  exists  as  to  the 
Governmental  reaction  to  this  de¬ 
velopment.  The  trade  is  not  so 
much  afraid  of  the  effects  of  the 
threatened  release  of  surplus  goods 
held  by  S.  M.  A.  as  the  imposition 
of  “ceiling"  prices  on  foods  by  ar¬ 
bitrary  order.  What  this  develop¬ 
ment  could  mean  to  canners  and 


wholesalers  in  the  face  of  current 
rising  costs  can  be  well  imagined. 

TOMATOES  —  Reports  from  the 
field  indicate  that  all  will  not  be 
clear  sailing  in  providing  the  15,- 
000,000-case  pack  increase  sought 
by  the  Government  this  year.  This 
trend  is  strengthening  spot  values, 
where  goods  are  still  available,  and 
has  prompted  canners  to  withhold 
offerings  on  new  pack  until  the  sit¬ 
uation  clarifies  further.  Some 
prompt  shipment  tomatoes  are  re¬ 
ported  available  at  Southern  can¬ 
neries  on  the  basis  of  45-471/2  cents 
for  standard  Is,  75  cents  for  2s, 
$1.10-$1.15  for  2V2S,  and  $3.00  for 
10s,  f.  o.  b.  canneries.  Extra 
standards  are  closely  sold  up,  with 
the  market  quoted  nominally  at 
about  50  cents  on  Is,  80  to  85  cents 
on  2s,  $1.15  to  $1.20  on  21/2,  and 
$3.50-$3.75  on  10s.  New  York 
State  packers  are  reported  plan¬ 
ning  an  increase  in  production  of 
Italian  style  tomatoes,  due  both  to 
the  stoppage  of  imports  on  this 
item  and  indicated  difficulties  this 
year  in  moving  California  Italian 
style  tomatoes  eastward.  Offer¬ 
ings  are  reported  out  of  up-State 
canneries  on  the  basis  of  $1.50  per 
dozen  for  No.  21/2  tomatoes  packed 
Italian  style,  for  shipment  when 
packed.  Reports  from  the  mid- 
West  this  week  indicate  that  extra 
standard  21/2S  have  gone  up  to  a 
range  of  $l.i7i/2-$1.25  with  10s  at 
$3.75,  f.  o.  b.  factory — substantial 
advances  on  both  sizes. 

CORN — Withdrawals  on  offerings 
of  1941  corn  were  announced  by  a 
number  of  canners  this  week,  and 
the  trade  is  marking  time  pending 
further  developments.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  spot  corn  at  Southern  points 
is  coming  in  for  more  attention, 
and  standard  crushed  is  holding 
firm  at  75  to  771/2  cents,  with  extra 
standard  generally  ruling  firm  at 
90  cents,  and  fancy  corn  ranging 
$1.00-$1.05,  as  to  packer  and 
variety. 

SPINACH — With  shippers  of 
fresh  spinach  reported  taking  the 
market  away  from  canners,  the 
spring  pack  in  the  South  is  report¬ 
ed  running  30  to  40  per  cent  be¬ 
hind  last  year.  In  the  meantime, 
the  market  is  strong  and  advanc¬ 


ing,  with  prices  for  prompt  ship¬ 
ment  spinach  nominal. 

PEAS — Southern  canners  go  into 
the  1941  packing  season  with 
weather  and  crop  conditions  un¬ 
favorable,  crop  damage  in  many 
instances  offsetting  acreage  in¬ 
creases.  New  pack  standard  un¬ 
graded  Alaskas  are  reported  of¬ 
fered  at  45  cents  for  Is  and  771/2 
to  80  cents  for  2s,  with  10s  rang¬ 
ing  $4.10  to  $4.25,  canneries.  On 
extra  standard  3-sieve  Alaskas,  of¬ 
ferings  are  reported  at  55  cents  on 
Is,  871/2-90  cents  on  2s,  and  $4.75 
on  10s.  Spots  are  available  in  a 
limited  way  for  prompt  shipment 
at  80  cents  for  standard  Alaskas 
and  85  cents  to  $1.00  for  extra 
standard  sweets,  as  to  sieve. 

BEANS — Some  Southern  packers 
are  still  quoting  standard  cut  green 
beans  at  70  cents  on  futures  con¬ 
tracts,  with  extra  standards  at  75 
cents,  but  most  canners  continue 
withdrawn.  Buying  interest  in  fu¬ 
ture  lima  beans  is  reported  sharp¬ 
ening,  with  standard  fresh  whites 
quoting  at  55  cents  on  Is  and  65 
cents  on  2s,  while  fancy  hold  at 
80  cents  on  Is  and  $1.15  for  2s  on 
mediums  and  $1.00  and  $1.40,  re¬ 
spectively,  on  tiny.  Limited  of¬ 
ferings  of  No.  10  fancy  tin  greens 
at  $6.75  are  reported  on  futures 
contracts,  with  medium  greens  at 
$5.50. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Governmen¬ 
tal  action  this  week  in  withdraw¬ 
ing  half  of  the  vessels  operating 
in  the  intercoastal  run  brings  to  a 
head  the  situation  long  anticipated 
by  the  trade.  Pending  reduction  in 
the  all-rail  canned  foods  rate  for 
transcontinental  hauls  will  not  help 
much  in  meeting  advanced  costs 
for  transportation.  Indicative  of 
the  growing  firmness  in  canned 
fruits  on  the  Coast,  which  has  been 
much  in  evidence  in  recent  weeks, 
was  the  action  of  California  Pack¬ 
ing  Corporation  this  week  in  again 
advancing  its  prices  on  “Del 
Monte”  cling  peaches,  bringing 
21/2S  up  to  $1.60  for  halves  and  the 
buffet  size  up  to  62  cents  on 
sliced.  Dwindling  stocks  of  peaches 
and  fruit  cocktail  on  the  Coast,  in 
conjunction  with  the  higher  pack¬ 
ing  costs  confronting  California 
canners  this  season,  is  making  for 
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a  firming-up  in  the  entire  canned 
fruit  list. 

ASPARAGUS — Coast  reports  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  asparagus  pack  is 
slow  in  getting  under  way,  due  to 
walkouts  of  cannery  workers,  and 
the  outlook  for  this  season’s  pack 
is  suffering  in  consequence.  Cur¬ 
rent  estimates  are  that  California’s 
pack  this  year  will  not  reach 
1,750,000  cases,  as  contrasted  with 
last  season’s  pack  of  2,200,000 
cases.  Pending  settlement  of  the 
labor  difficulties,  canners  continue 
to  withhold  prices  on  the  new 
pack,  some  part  of  which  has  been 
sold  on  s.  a.  p.  basis. 

CITRUS — Buying  interest  in 
canned  citrus  has  ebbed  off,  and 
distributors  are  not  expected  back 
in  the  market  at  current  levels  until 
stocks  purchased  earlier  in  the  sea¬ 
son  at  much  lower  price  levels  have 
been  moved  into  consuming  circles. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  packers 
continue  to  show  firm  price  views. 
Florida  canners  quote  fancy  sec¬ 
tions,  2s,  at  a  minimum  of  95  cents, 
with  juice  ranging  65-67 1/2  cents  on 
unsweetened.  Texas  canners  are 
still  offering  unsweetened  juice  at 
60  cents  for  2s. 

SARDINES  SHORT — Maine  reports 
indicate  ^that  the  catch  has  fallen 
off  and  a  number  of  canneries  have 
been  forced  to  suspend.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  offerings  for  prompt  ship¬ 
ment  are  unavailable.  Jobbing  de¬ 
mand  for  new  pack  is  still  quite 
active,  and  prices  are  showing 
strength  on  all  varieties  and  sizes. 

SHRIMP — Shrimp  offerings  con¬ 
tinue  light,  with  buyers  of  the 
fresh  and  commercial  freezers  out¬ 
bidding  canners  for  raw  stock.  The 
market  remains  in  strong  position, 
with  prompt  shipment  offerings 
held  at  minimums  of  $1.20  for 
broken,  $1.25  for  small,  $1.35  for 
medium,  $1.40  for  large,  and  $1.50 
for  jumbos,  f.  0.  b.  Gulf  points. 

LOBSTER  HIGHER — With  the 
Canadian  government  imposing 
new  restrictions  on  exports,  prices 
on  Canadian  new  pack  lobster  were 
marked  up  this  week.  On  halves, 
sellers  now  quote  $2.50,  with  Is  at 
$5.50,  f.  o.  b.  Canada  shipping 
point. 


SALMON  —  Labor  troubles  still 
complicate  the  outlook  for  the  1941 
Alaska  pack.  On  spots,  the  situa¬ 
tion  has  shown  no  change  this 
week.  Prices  are  firm  on  all  grades, 
with  offerings  limited,  and  indica¬ 
tions  pointing  to  a  complete  clean¬ 
up  of  carryover  before  new  pack 
becomes  available. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

Trouble  Getting  Acreage — Tomato  Market 
Firm  at  Advance — Rains  Help  Peas — Pea 
Market  Very  Firm — Spinach  to  Be  Light 
Delivery — Beets  Strong — Well  Sold  Up  on 
Bean  Futures. 

By  'Illinois” 

Chicago,  May  16,  1941. 

GENERAL  MARKET — Canners  re¬ 
port  increasing  difficulty  in  obtain¬ 
ing  acreage  and  this  is  particularly 
true  in  Indiana  and  surrounding 
States  on  tomatoes.  Corn  acreage 
is  coming  easier.  Canners  in  Wis¬ 
consin  were  forced  to  increase  the 
price  to  the  grower  on  green  and 
wax  beans  some  $15  to  $18  per  ton 
over  the  original  basis. 

The  present  week  saw  further 
advances  recorded  on  California 
fruits.  Pacific  Northwestern  pears 
and  spot  tomatoes. 

The  dollar  volume  of  food  pur¬ 
chases  is  reported  on  the  steady 
increase  and  this  has  been  reflect¬ 
ed  by  added  activity  among  the 
wholesalers. 

TOMATOES — The  market  on  No.  2 
tin  standards  in  Indiana  is  firm  at 
75  cents  factory.  It  is  said  that 
sizeable  business  has  been  recorded 
at  that  figure.  It  is  reaching  a 
point  where  stocks  are  well  cleaned 
up.  No.  2 1/2  standard  tomatoes  are 
all  but  gone.  One  offering  of  a 
No.  21/2  near  fancy  was  noted  at 
$1.20  factory.  No.  10  tin  extra 
standard  tomatoes  are  quoted  spar¬ 
ingly  at  $3.75  to  $4.00  factory. 

Interest  in  future  trading  has 
been  narrow,  due  largely  to  lack 
of  interest  on  the  part  of  canners. 
It  is  possible  to  purchase  in  a  small 
way  at  prices  reported  in  this  col¬ 
umn  during  the  past  two  weeks. 

PEAS — Much  needed  rainfall 
throughout  the  principal  pea  pro¬ 
ducing  sections  helped  relieve  an 


acute  situation.  Pea  canners  are 
feeling  better  over  the  crop  out¬ 
look.  With  favorable  conditions 
from  now  on,  Indiana  should  begin 
packing  peas  within  three  to  four 
weeks.  Meanwhile,  the  market  is 
drifting  as  spot  stocks  are  well  de¬ 
pleted  and  about  the  only  demand 
that  has  ruled  lately  is  for  a  No. 

2  tin  standard  pea  at  80  to  82^/2 
cents  factory.  At  that  figure,  none 
are  obtainable.  One  prominent 
authority  maintained  that  the  low¬ 
est  price  today  was  871/2  cents  to 
90  cents  either  in  Wisconsin  or  any 
other  State  of  the  Middle  West. 

No.  1  tin  and  No.  10  tin  peas  in 
standard  and  extra  standard  sift¬ 
ings  have  been  wanted  but  none 
are  to  be  had. 

CORN — The  market  has  been 
quiet.  The  demand  has  slowed 
down.  No.  2  standard  cream  style 
evergreen  is  quoted  at  80  cents  fac¬ 
tory  with  extra  standard  at  90  to 
95  cents  and  fancy  at  $1.05  to 
$1.10. 

Whole  kernel  grades,  both  yel¬ 
low  and  white,  are  firmly  held  but 
the  demand  has  likewise  been  slow. 
No.  10s  are  cleaned  up. 

With  a  larger  corn  acreage  in 
sight  than  was  expected  some 
month  or  six  weeks  ago,  buyers 
seem  content  to  wait  and  learn  de¬ 
velopments  before  adding  to  their 
bookings. 

ASPARAGUS — The  California  sit¬ 
uation  is  perplexing  to  the  Chicago 
trade.  So  many  conflicting  reports 
have  been  received  and  on  top  of 
it  all,  opening  prices  have  been  so 
delayed  that  buyers  are  in  a  frame 
of  mind  where  they  don’t  care 
much  what  happens.  That  opening 
prices  will  be  considerably  higher 
than  1940  opening  is  admitted  as 
California  canners  are  paying  some 
cent  a  pound  more  for  the  aspara¬ 
gus  than  they  did  last  packing 
season. 

Illinois  asparagus  canners  have 
booked  freely  and  many  have  taken 
the  position  that  they  would  sell 
only  to  old  customers. 

SPINACH — Ozark  canners  now 
say  25%  delivery  against  future 
contracts.  The  market  is  very 
strong  with  quotations  few  and  far 
between.  The  last  sale  of  No.  2  tin 
Ozark  spinach  was  made  at  75 
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cents  factory.  No.  10  tins  were 
sold  at  $3.50  factory. 

BEETS — Strong  market  rules  on 
spots.  Increased  acreage  that  beet 
canners  plan  to  plant  this  year  has 
slowed  up  future  interest.  It  should 
be  remembered,  however,  that  in 
1940,  beet  acreage  was  measurably 
stepped  up  over  1939,  so  an  in¬ 
crease  this  year  seems  to  be  in 
order. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS — Trading 
is  limited  to  the  few  spots  avail¬ 
able  and  Southern  packings  have 
been  a  disappointment  to  date. 

Canners  in  Wisconsin  and  Michi¬ 
gan  claim  to  have  sold  as  heavily 
of  futures  as  they  dare.  , 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Small  fill-in 
business  prevails  for  two  reasons 
— first,  stocks  on  the  Coast  are  de¬ 
pleted  and  buyers,  now  that  price 
levels  are  higher,  seem  inclined  to 
wait  until  new  packing  is  ready. 

CITRUS  FRUITS — All  is  quiet. 
There  would  be  a  larger  movement 
from  Florida  and  Texas  to  the  Chi¬ 
cago  market,  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  the  chains  here  are  still 
selling  two  cans  of  46-ounce  grape¬ 
fruit  juice  to  the  consumer,  at  25 
cents,  which  is  below  replacement 
cost.  Trading  is  quiet  on  seg¬ 
ments. 

CHERRIES — Royal  Annes  on  the 
Coast  have  been  hurt.  Canners  in 
Oregon  and  Washington  are  fear¬ 
ful  of  naming  prices.  R.  S.  P.  cher¬ 
ries  are  moving  better  and  greater 
satisfaction  prevails  on  this  item. 

FISH — Seasonable  demands  for 
crab  meat  rule  even  at  the  higher 
price.  Oysters  have  a  strong  back¬ 
ground  but  the  demand  has  been 
limited.  Some  S.  A.  P.  salmon  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  booked.  Shrimp  con¬ 
tinues  in  its  firm  position  and  tuna 
is  responding  to  seasonable  in¬ 
creased  interest. 

THE  GREAT  INTERSTATE  GROCERY 
CHAIN  “OCTOPUS” — Charging  the 
“octopus”  with  breaking  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  Washington,  the 
prosecutor  said  as  part  of  his 
charges : 

“The  defendants  have  been  using 
and  now  are  using  sugar  and  other 
brands  as  loss  leaders  in  the  promo¬ 
tion  and  inducement  of  sales  of 


other  articles  and  merchandise  held 
and  offered  for  sale  by  the  said  de¬ 
fendants  ;  that  the  practice  was  for 
the  purpose  of  injuring  competitors 
and  destroying  competition  and 
giving  to  said  defendants  an  un¬ 
fair  competitive  advantage  over 
other  merchants  and  vendors  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  same  or  similar  busi¬ 
ness.” 

Would  that  there  were  more 
prosecutors  in  the  various  States 
of  our  Union  that  would  show  up 
the  “octopus.” 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

Strike  Paralyzes  Canning — Months  Before 
Real  Effect  of  the  Long  Rain  Period  Will 
Be  Seen  —  Many  Items  Sold  Out  —  Very 
Little  Spinach  Available — Asparagus  Prices 
Withdrawn  —  Salmon  Canning  in  Alaska 
Curtailed — Olive  Business  Better. 

By  “Berkeley” 

San  Francisco,  May  16,  1941. 

STRIKES — The  market  is  badly 
upset  at  this  writing  as  a  result 
of  the  breakdown  in  negotiations 
between  the  11  individual  locals 
forming  the  AFL  National  Council 
of  Cannery  Workers  and  65  North¬ 
ern  and  Central  California  can¬ 
neries  affiliated  with  California 
Processors  and  Growers,  Inc.  A 
strike  was  called  a  few  days  ago, 
with  between  6,000  and  8,000 
workers  answering  the  call.  At 
peak  season  about  60,000  workers 
are  employed  in  the  struck  canner¬ 
ies.  Canners  are  directing  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  the  wages 
that  have  been  paid  are  the  high¬ 
est  of  their  kind  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  proposed  scale 
would  seriously  interfere  with  com¬ 
petition  with  products  from  other 
parts  of  the  country.  Settlement 
of  the  difficulty  may  come  at  any 
time,  but  at  this  writing  much  of 
the  canning  industry  here  is  strike¬ 
bound. 

CROP — Under  date  of  May  9th 
the  California  Cooperative  Crop 
Reporting  Service,  which  combines 
California  and  United  States  agen¬ 
cies,  issued  a  report  on  crop  con¬ 
ditions.  This  cited  the  fact  that 
the  period  of  intense  rainfall  abat¬ 
ed  in  April,  permitting  belated 
farm  work  to  get  under  way  and 


preliminary  crop  estimates  to  be 
made.  Entire  blocks  of  orchards 
in  some  districts  have  been  de¬ 
stroyed,  but  it  will  be  several 
months  before  the  full  extent  of 
losses  can  be  accurately  evaluated. 
Apples  have  shown  a  good  bloom 
and  tree  losses  have  been  few,  so 
a  good  crop  is  in  prospect.  A  larger 
crop  of  apricots  is  in  sight  than 
seemed  likely  earlier,  although 
some  districts  have  been  hard  hit. 
A  large  crop  is  not  in  prospect,  but 
it  is  believed  that  the  1941  ton¬ 
nage  might  be  double  that  of  the 
light  crop  of  1940.  Cherries  will 
not  be  a  large  crop,  estimates  plac¬ 
ing  this  at  19,500  tons,  but  it  will 
be  far  ahead  of  the  crop  of  1940, 
which  amounted  to  but  11,000  tons. 
In  1939  the  yield  was  39,000  tons. 
The  outlook  is  for  a  relatively  bet¬ 
ter  crop  of  freestone  peaches  than 
of  clings,  most  of  the  freestone 
peach  acreage  being  in  districts 
having  more  adequate  soil  drain¬ 
age.  It  is  too  early  to  make  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  estimate  of  the  pear  crop, 
but  early  indications  point  to  a 
relatively  good  yield  of  Bartletts, 
the  chief  canning  variety.  Plums 
are  making  a  good  development  and 
the  output  may  easily  exceed  that 
of  last  year. 

FRUITS— Canned  fruit  business 
continues  to  come  in  at  a  lively  rate 
but  many  of  the  orders  received  by 
individual  canners  contain  many 
items  on  which  they  are  completely 
sold  up.  This  slows  down  trade  to 
quite  an  extent.  Stocks  of  cling 
peaches  are  badly  broken  and  this 
is  aiding  the  movement  of  free¬ 
stones.  Quite  a  few  canners  of 
fancy  Elberta  peaches  are  also  sold 
up  on  these.  Choice  halves  in  clings 
are  not  to  be  had  under  $1.45  with 
most  of  the  business  now  at  $1.50 
for  No.  21/08.  Sliced  are  selling  at 
$1.50  and  $1.55.  Apricots  continue 
to  move  fairly  well,  but  orders  are 
for  small  lots,  since  some  new  pack 
will  be  available  in  June,  unless 
there  is  a  complete  shutdown  of  the 
canning  industry.  Some  large  ship¬ 
ments  of  pineapple  are  coming 
from  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  but  lit¬ 
tle  goes  into  local  warehouses,  so 
insistent  is  the  demand. 

SPINACH — The  packing  of  spin¬ 
ach  would  have  been  over  within 
a  week,  strike  or  no  strike,  so  labor 
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GULF  STATES  MARKET 


difficulties  will  have  but  little  effect 
on  the  output.  The  spot  market 
may  be  said  to  be  firm  at  $1.25  for 
No.  2  and  $4.25  for  No.  10,  with 
very  little  available  at  any  price. 
There  have  been  some  complaints 
of  poor  quality  in  California  spin¬ 
ach  and  this  may  be  traced  largely 
to  the  unenviable  position  in  which 
some  canners  found  themselves 
after  booking  business  at  92i/> 
cents  and  95  cents  for  No.  21/2S. 
Growers  delivered  very  weedy 
spinach  and  some  of  those  who  sold 
at  ridiculously  low  prices  endeav¬ 
ored  to  cut  corners  in  canning 
costs.  Packers  of  featured  brands 
have  not  come  out  with  opening 
prices,  but  these  are  positively 
promised  within  the  week.  Doubt¬ 
less  they  will  be  close  to  the  basis 
of  $1.35  for  No.  21/2S. 

ASPARAGUS — The  packing  of 
asparagus  has  been  halted  by  the 
strike  of  cannery  workers  and 
even  if  this  is  settled  shortly  the 
pack  will  be  affected.  Showers  and 
warm  weather  have  brought  the 
crop  on  with  a  rush  and  growers 
are  finding  stock  on  hand  for  which 
there  is  little  market.  Naturally, 
the  naming  of  opening  prices  is 
being  delayed  until  conditions  be¬ 
come  more  settled.  Most  canners 
nave  withdrawn  prices  on  old  pack, 
pending; a  clearing  of  the  present 
situation. 

TOMATOES  —  Tomatoes  continue 
to  move  fairly  freely,  with  prices 
about  as  they  have  been  in  recent 
weeks.  For  No.  21/2  standards, 
971/2  cents  seems  to  be  the  general 
price,  with  none  available  for  less. 
Tomato  paste  is  getting  very 
scarce,  although  there  are  a  few 


small  lots  to  be  had  at  $3.25  a 
case  for  No.  10s. 

FISH — The  canned  fish  market 
continues  very  firm,  with  salmon 
in  very  limited  supply.  A  compara¬ 
tively  light  pack  seems  in  prospect 
this  year,  with  several  firms  not 
planning  to  pack  in  Alaska.  But  one 
firm  is  sending  a  fleet  out  of  San 
Francisco  and  word  comes  from 
Astoria,  Ore.,  to  the  effect  that  the 
Columbia  River  Packers  Associa¬ 
tion  has  cancelled  plans  for  operat¬ 
ing  at  Bristol  Bay,  Alaska,  because 
of  union  demands.  Seattle  packers 
have  concluded  an  agreement  with 
unions  and  vessels  are  being  dis¬ 
patched  to  Alaskan  waters. 

California  tuna  packers  are  ad¬ 
vancing  prices  on  some  lines  and 
now  have  stocks  in  good  shape. 

Holdings  of  sardines  are  getting 
light,  with  many  packers  complete¬ 
ly  sold  up.  A  block  of  30,000  cases 
of  mackerel  was  recently  moved 
and  stocks  promise  to  be  out  of  first 
hands  long  before  the  new  packing 
season  gets  under  way. 

The  California  olive  oil  and  ripe 
canned  olive  industries  are  in  a 
better  position  than  at  any  time 
during  the  past  ten  years,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Giannini  Foundation  of 
Agricultural  Economics  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  Berkeley. 
Small  imports  of  olive  oil,  due  to 
the  war  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
an  increase  in  purchasing  power  in 
the  United  States,  are  the  factors 
responsible  for  the  showing.  Grow¬ 
ers  are  warned  that  the  temporary 
nature  of  the  current  situation  does 
not  justify  the  expansion  of  olive 
plantings. 


Louisiana  Cans  Some  Shrimp— Assortments 
Broken — Oyster  Canning  Done — Pack  Short 

— Prices  Firm — Production  Problems. 

By  “Bayou” 

Mobile,  Ala.,  May  16,  1941. 

SHRIMP — The  light  norther  that 
we  had  this  week  has  made  the 
waters  in  the  gulf  smooth  and  more 
fishermen  were  out  than  usual, 
which  boosted  up  production  to 
some  extent.  It  is  understood 
some  of  the  canneries  in  Louisiana 
were  able  to  pack  a  few  shrimp. 
The  raw  headless  shrimp  trade  is 
absorbing  a  good  many  shrimp, 
which  does  not  leave  very  many 
for  the  canners. 

Then  too,  some  of  the  raw,  head¬ 
less  shrimp  dealers  have  a  boiler 
and  they  put  up  fresh,  unprocessed 
cooked  and  peeled  shrimp,  which 
they  pack  in  one  gallon  cans  and 
ship  out  iced  in  barrels. 

The  fresh  cooked  and  peeled 
shrimp  business  is  one  that  has 
been  developed  in  the  last  ten  years 
and  large  quantities  of  them  are 
being  handled  by  the  markets  in 
the  interior.  This  naturally  takes 
away  from  the  large  processed 
shrimp  canneries  some  of  the 
shrimp  which  otherwise  would  go 
to  them  in  times  of  scarcity. 

The  offerings  of  canned  shrimp 
have  almost  been  reduced  to  No.  1 
medium  wet  at  $1.30  per  dozen  by 
packers  that  have  a  fairly  good 
quantity,  while  others  that  are  low 
are  asking  $1.35  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b. 
factory. 
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OYSTERS  —  The  oyster  canning 
season  is  now  closed  and  the  sea 
food  factories  will  most  likely  re¬ 
main  idle  until  next  August  when 
the  Fall  shrimp  season  opens. 

The  oyster  pack  this  past  season 
will  most  likely  show  up  below 
normal,  because  Louisiana,  that 
supplies  the  bulk  of  the  oysters 
canned  in  this  section,  was  not  able 
to  furnish  its  normal  quota,  be¬ 
cause  they  were  scarce  on  the  reefs. 

Mississippi  had  few  oysters  this 
past  season  and  the  Alabama 
Oyster  Commission  closed  the  reefs 


in  this  state  to  dredging.  This 
greatly  reduced  the  amount  for 
canning,  as  tonging  of  oysters  is  a 
much  slower  way  of  removing 
oysters  from  the  reefs  than  dredg¬ 
ing.  The  movement  of  canned 
oysters  is  practically  at  a  standstill 
and  very  little  will  be  moved  until 
next  Fall. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is 
$1.15  per  dozen  for  four  ounce; 
$1.20  for  five  ounce;  $2.30  for  eight 
ounce  and  $2.40  for  ten  ounce, 
f.  o.  b.  factory. 

PRODUCTION  PROBLEMS — To  what 


extent  the  present  war  situation  is 
affecting  the  canning  industry  is 
best  summed  up  by  looking  around 
us  and  casually  checking  up  on  the 
amount  of  labor  that  has  been 
diverted  to  other  occupations,  and 
those  that  have  been  drafted  into 
military  service  in  the  past  six 
months. 

Practically  every  day  we  hear  of 
one  or  more  of  our  friends  or 
acquaintances  that  have  been  in¬ 
structed  to  report  to  Uncle  Sam  for 
training.  While  the  number  from 
each  locality  is  comparatively 
small,  yet  the  steady  stream  of 
withdrawals  from  the  ranks  of 
labor  in  the  different  industries 
since  the  drafting  started  is  com¬ 
mencing  to  be  felt. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  demand 
for  labor  by  the  shipyards  and 
other  big  defense  projects,  that  pay 
high  wages  to  labor  and  that  have 
doubled  and  tripled  their  output, 
has  attracted  labor  from  other 
industries  that  pay  less  lucrative 
wages.  The  canning,  farming  and 
fishing  industries  have  probably 
been  hit  worse  by  labor  with¬ 
drawals,  due  to  this  class  of  labor 
being  more  quickly  attracted. 

The  canneries  in  trying  to  keep 
up  production  have  been  forced  to 
employ  green  help,  which  if  it  does 
not  run  up  the  cost  to  the  plants, 
it  invariably  slows  down  produc¬ 
tion.  So  the  methods  and  problems 
of  operating  the  canneries  now  are 
different  from  what  they  were  a 
year  ago. 

FOOD  MANUFACTURERS  MEET  AT 
SKYTOP 

Preliminary  reports  point  to  a  recoi’d 
attendance  at  the  spring  meeting  of  the 
Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of 
America,  to  be  held  at  Skytop,  Pa.,  on 
May  22  and  23. 

The  manufactm’ers’  meeting  will  fea¬ 
ture  an  analysis  of  the  activities  of  its 
merchandising  committee,  dealing  spe¬ 
cifically  with  cooperative  advertising, 
premiums,  salesmen,  display  material, 
specialty  orders,  and  loss-leader  selling. 

The  meeting  will  also  include  a  session 
dedicated  to  representatives  of  local  as¬ 
sociations  of  manufacturers’  represen¬ 
tatives  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
This  meeting  will  endeavor  to  work  out 
a  plan  to  integrate  the  work  of  these 
regional  organizations  with  the  activities 
of  the  manufacturers’  national  body. 

A  third  feature  of  the  spring  meeting 
will  be  announcement  of  completion  of 
plans  for  the  launching  of  a  national 
public  relations  program  on  behalf  of 
food  processors  and  manufacturers. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  west  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports.  Nominal  means  that  little  or 
none  are  to  be  found  and,  therefore,  there  is  no  market  price. 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  2^2 . 

Large,  No.  . 

Medium,  No.  2  Vi: . 

Green  Mam.  No.  2  ro.  cans. 


Large,  No.  2 .  2.30 

Medium,  No.  2 .  2.35 


Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq. 


Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  28 .  2.26 

Green  Tips,  40/60,  2s .  2.30 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  2s .  1.66 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  lOs .  7.26 

Green  Cuts,  2s .  1.00 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


.  2.60  2.60 

2.60  2.30  2.35 

.  2.30  . 


.  2.10  2.16 

2.60  2.30  2.36 

.  1.66  .176 

7.60  7.60  9.60 

1.06  . 


Eastern  Central 

Low  High  Low  High 


STRINGLESS  BEANS 


Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

nominal 

nominal 

No.  10  . 

nominal 

nominal 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

nominal 

nominal 

No.  10  . 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

nominal 

nominal 

No.  10  . 

nominal 

nominal 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

nominal 

nominal 

No.  10  . 

nominal 

nominal 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

nominal 

nominal 

No.  10  . 

nominal 

nominal 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

nominal 

nominal 

No.  10  . 

nominal 

nominal 

SM.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

nominal 

nominal 

No.  10  . 

nominal 

nominal 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

nominal 

nominal 

No.  10  . 

nominal 

nominal 

Ex.  Std.  Whole'  Wax,  No.  2 . 

nominal 

nominal 

No.  10  . 

nominal 

nominal 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

nominal 

nominal 

No.  10  . 

nominal 

nominal 

Red  Kidney,  Std.  No.  2 . 

nominal 

nominal 

No.  10  . 

nominal 

nominal 

LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

1.40  1.60 

1.60  1.60 

1.60 

1.60 

No.  10  . 

7.00  7.60 

8.00 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green . 

1.20  1.35 

1.30  1.36 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

1.10  1.20 

1.20  1.30 

1.26 

1.25 

No.  10  . 

6.50  6.35 

'■'v  2  Green  &  White . 

.77%  .92% 

.90  . 

.90 

.90 

No.  10  . 

4.25  6.00 

2  Fresh  White . 

.65  .76 

.72%  .80 

.80 

.86 

No.  10  . 

3.26  3.76 

'  2  Soaked . 67 .66 


:ets 


hole.  No.  2 . 

. 97%  1.60 

.90 

1.25 

1.06 

vlo.  2%  . 

.  1.06 

No.  10  . 

.  3.36 

4.00 

Ibb 

ut.  No.  2 . 

. 70 

.82% 

.76 

No.  2%  . 

. 92% 

.96 

.80 

No.  10  . 

.  3.40 

3.76 

3.26 

iced.  No.  2 . 

. 80 

.87% 

.80 

.90 

.86 

.90 

No.  2%  . 

. 95 

1.00 

.96 

1.10 

No.  10  . 

3.66 

4.26 

3.76 

3.36 

•  ’ed.  No.  2 . 

.70 

.80 

.70 

.86 

1.20 

No.  10  . 

.  3.60 

3.76 

3.26 

3.60 

estring.  No.  2 . 

.70 

No.  10  . 

.  3.10 

\RROTS 

Ned,  No.  2 . 

.76 

No.  10  . 

.  4.60 

4.60 

'-•ed.  No.  2 . 

. 60 

.80 

nominal 

.65 

.70 

No.  10  . 

.  3.26 

3.76 

nominal 

'AS  AND  CARROTS 

d.  No.  2 . 

. 70 

.80 

ncy  No.  2 . . . 

. 96 

1.16 

1.06 

1.20 

1.10 

CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Eastern 
Low  High 


CORN — Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 .  1.06  1.16 

12-oz.  vac .  nominal 

No.  10 .  nominal 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 95  . 

No.  10  .  nominal 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 .  1.05  . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 90  . 

No.  10  .  nominal 

Std.  No.  2 .  nominal 

No.  10  .  nominal 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2 .  1.06  1.10 

No.  10  .  nominal 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 96  . 

No.  10  .  5.30  6.76 

Std.  No.  2 . 87%  .90 


Central 
Low  High 


1.15  . 

nominal 

nominal 

1.10  . 

nominal 

.80  . 

nominal 
1.10  1.16 
nominal 

1.00  . 

nominal 

.80  . 

nominal 
1.10  1.15 

nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
nominal 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


CORN — Creamstyle 
Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2. 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2... 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1  Tall. 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 


MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s . . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s . . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s . . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s.., 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  5s... 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is. 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s. 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s. 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s. 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  8s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  5s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . . 

No.  2  Ungraded . 

Soaked,  2s  . . 

10s  . . 

Blackeye,  2s,  Soaked . . 

10s  . 


1.06  1.10 
nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
.76  .80 


1.00 

1.06 

.90 

4.90 

5.25 

.75 

.80 

4.76 

5.00 

.72% 

.86 

2.00 

2.36 

.87% 

.90 

4.25 

4.50 

.62% 

.77% 

3.15 

4.00 

1.30 

1.36 

1.15 

1.26 

1.07% 

1.15 

1.02% 

1.10 

1.10 

1.00 

.95 

1.02% 

.90 

.95 

.96 

.90 

.87% 

.90 

nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
1.36  1.66 

1.26  . 

1.10  . 


1.20 

1.05 

1.00 


nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
.92%  1.05 
.87%  .90 
.86  .90 

.86  .85 

nominal 
nominal 

4.26  4.40 

.86  .85 

.62%  . 

3.26  . 

.67%  .70 

2.60  3.60 


1.16  . 

nominal 

1.10  . 

nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
1.06  1.10 
nominal 
.90  1.00 

nominal 

.80  . 

nominal 


.70 

2.00 

2.36 

1.30 

1.60 

1.10 

1.26 

1.06 

1.20 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

.96 

1.00 

.90 

.96 

.85 

.97%  1.00 

.90 

.96 

.86 

.90 

.80 

.86 

nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
1.30  1.46 

1.20  1.40 

1.10  1.15 

1.20  . 

1.16  1.20 

1.00  . 

.96  . 


nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
.96  1.00 

.90  . 

.85  .90 

.86  . 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

.86  . 

.60  .60 

2.60  . 

.66  . 


i’.io  “ 


1.36 

1.60 

1.20 

1.30 

1.16 

1.20 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.26 

1.00 

1.07% 

.95 

1.00 

.92% 

.97% 

.96 

LOO 

.85 

.90 

.86 

.90 

6.26 

6.60 

6.00 

6.26 

4.26 

4.60 

4.25 

4.60 

1.36 

1.45 

1.30 

1.40 

1.20 

1.30 

1.10 

1.20 

1.00 

1.10 

.97% 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

.90 

.96 

.86 

.96 

.86 

.95 

.80 

.90 

.60 

.66 

PUMPKIN 


Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 80 

No.  10  .  2.80 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy  No.  2 . 65 

No.  2%  . 76 

No.  10  .  2.60 

SPINACH 

No.  2  . 76 

No.  2%  . 96 

No.  10  .  3.16 


.66 

.66 

.66 

.70 

.90 

.76 

.80 

.86 

.92% 

3.15 

3.00 

2.76 

3.00 

.67% 

.70 

.70 

.76 

.76 

.86 

.90 

2.60 

2.76 

2.66 

2.76 

.85 

.80 

.90 

1.10 

.96 

1.06 

1.26 

3.60 

8.60 

3.76 

4.00 
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Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

Low  High 

Low  High 

Low  High 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Dr.  Limas. 

.86 

.86 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Fr.  Limas. 

.90 

1.10 

Triple  No.  2 . 

80 

.90 

SWEET  POTATOES 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . 

.80 

No.  2%  . 

1.15 

1.26 

No.  3,  Squat  Vac . . 

l.OJ 

1.06 

No.  10  . 

4.00 

4.26 

Fey.,  No.  2  Syrup  Pack . 

.87% 

.92% 

....... 

....... 

No.  2%  . 

1.20 

1.30 

No.  16  . 

4.25 

TOMATOES 

Solid  Pack 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

.C5 

1.25 

.90 

1.10 

1.10 

1.16 

No.  2%  . 

1.25 

1.26 

1.36 

1.36 

1.42% 

No.  10  . 

4.25 

4.60 

4.60 

4.60 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1 . 

.50 

.45 

.47% 

.76 

No.  2  . 

.80 

.86 

.80 

No.  2%  . 

1.20 

1.15 

1.20 

1.16 

No.  16  . 

nominal 

3.76 

4.00 

3.36 

With  puree 

Std.,  No.  1 . 

.46 

.60 

.42% 

.66 

Nn  9.  . 

.75 

.76 

.77% 

.80 

No.  21^  . 

1.10 

1.16 

nominal 

.97% 

No.  10  . 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.10 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04 . 

.4  1 

.60 

.42% 

.46 

No.  10  . 

3.00 

3.25 

3.00 

3.26 

3.25 

3.50 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.035 . 

.37% 

.40 

.42% 

.66 

No.  10  . 

2.70 

2.76 

2.76 

3.00 

2.75 

3.00 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  211  Cyl.  (12  oz.) . 

.62% 

No.  300  (13^4  oz.) . 

.50 

.52% 

No.  2  (18  oz.) . .' . 

.67% 

No.  303  Cyl.  (20  oz.) . 

.70 

No.  2  Cyl.  (24  oz.) . 

.76 

.77% 

.70 

.70 

.72% 

No.  3  Cyl.  (46  ez.) . 

1.50 

No.  10 ;. . . . ; . 

3.00 

3.25 

2.70 

3.26 

2.75 

2.85 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . 

.70 

.76 

.76 

No.  2%  . 

.96 

1.06 

No.  16  . 

3.40 

3.75 

3.50 

Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 

No.  10,  water . 

2.75 

.  2.90 

3.00 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack.... 

2.90 

3.00  . 

No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack . 

3.75 

3.86 

.  3.60 

3.75 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . 

.80 

.86 

.  .76 

No.  10  . 

3.76 

.  3.26 

No.  2  Std . 

.66 

.72% 

No.  10  . 

2.85 

3.00  . 

APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy- 
No.  2%.  Choice. 

No.  21^,  Std . 

No.  10,  Fancy... 
No.  10,  Choice... 
No.  10  Std . 


2.10 

1.90 
1.60 
7.36 
6.76 

6.90 


2.20 

2.10 

1.70 


7.00 

6.00 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


Eastern  Central  West  Coast 

Low  High  Low  High  Low  High 

PEACHES 

Y.  C.,  Fey.,  No.  2% .  1.70 

Choice,  No.  2% .  .  1.46  1.66 

Std.,  No.  2  Mi .  .  1.26  1.36 

Fey.,  No.  10 .  .  . 

Choice,  No.  10 .  .  6.26  6.50 

Std.,  No.  10 .  .  4.60  4.76 

Pie,  No.  10 .  .  . 

Water,  No.  10 .  .  . 


PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2  Mi . 

No.  10  . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2%. 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2^ . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

Std.,  No.  10 . . 

No.  10,  Water  . 

No.  10  Pie,  S.  P . 


1.36  1.36 


1.65 

1.90  . 

.  1.86 

1.90 

.  1.66 

1.76 

1.30 

1.40  . 

.  1.60 

1.66 

.  6.16 

6.26 

.  6.60 

6.80 

. 

.  6.00 

3.60 

.  3.60 

4.00 

PINEAPPLE 


F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 

Cuban  Mexican  Crushed  Sliced 


No.  1  Flat. . 

No.  211  Cyl . 

No.  2  Tall . 

No.  2V^  . 

No.  10  in  Juice... 
No.  10  in  Syrup. 


.  .80  .80 

.  .86  _ 

.80  .  1.30  1.42y2 

.  1.60  1.70 

4.26  6.35  6.60 

4.26  6.76  6.00 


PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . 

No.  211  . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

46  oz . 

No.  10  . . 

RASPBERRIES 


Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  1.46 

No.  10  .  7.60 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  1.80 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  1.70 


F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 


. 62% 

. 72% 

.80  . 

.  1.07% 

.  1.62% 

.  2.06  . 

.  2.47% 

.  4.26  . 

.  6.00 

1.60  1.70 

7.60  . 

.  1.66 

1.65 

6.60  . 

.  1.65 

.  1.96  2.06 

1.75 

.  2.06  2.26 

Canned  Fish 


LOBSTER 

Flats,  1  lb . 

%  lb . 

%  lb . 

.  2.60  . 

OYSTERS 

Southern 

Std.,  4  oz . 

. ,  1.15  . 

1.16  . 

1.20  . 

2.30  . 

.  2.30  . 

2.40  . 

SALMON 

Northwest  Selects 


1.16  1.26 
1.60  1.65 


BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water..., 


BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  . 

No.  10  . 

....  1.50 

.  10.00 

1.60 

1.60 

1.60 

CHERRIES 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 . . 

Red  Sour,  Pitted,  No.  10 . . 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

. 90 

.  6.25 

1.06 

1.00 

6.00 

1.05 

6.26 

Choice,  No.  2V& 

Std.,  No.  2^ . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

Std.,  No.  10 . 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . 

GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS 

8  oz . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

No.  2  . 

No.  3  Cyl.  (46  oz.) . 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


Florida  Texas 


”!92% 

’“96 

"790 

1.00 

2.25 

2.76 

2.26 

2.76 

.65 

.75 

.60 

.67% 

1.45 

1.65 

1.45 

1.66 

1.25  . 

6.'60  6.bo 


1.35  1.40 

5.00  6.26 

2.30  2.30 

2.16  2.26 
2.00  2.00 
7.86  8.00 

7.26  7.60 

6.85  7.00 


2.26  2.30 

7.60  7.76 


1.25  1.35 

6.76  6.00 


Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 .  .  2.70  2.90 

Flat,  No.  V2 .  1-66  1.76 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 .  .  2.00  2.16 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  ^  . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.66  . 

Flat,  No.  % .  .  .96  . 

Sockeye,  Flat,  No.  1 .  .  . 

No.  .  .  2.10  2.16 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 .  .  1.45  1.60 

Medium.  Red,  No.  1  Tall .  .  1.90  2.00 


SHRIMP 


No.  1,  Small . 

No.  1,  Medium. 
No.  1,  Large . 


Southern 

.  1.30  . 

1.30  1.35  1.36 

.  1.60  1.40  . 


SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 


1/4  Oil,  Key . 

Oil,  Keyless .  3.10  .  .  . 

V*  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton .  nominal  .  . 

Vx  Oil,  Key  Carton .  4.00  .  .  . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  2.80  .  .  . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s .  .  . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s .  .  3.26  3.60 


TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s . 

%s  . 

Vis  . 

Light  Meat,  Is . 

14s  . 

y^s  . 


11.00  12.60 
6.00  6.76 

4.00  4.40 

10.00  10.60 
6.60  6.76 
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HUSKERS  — CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  — CLEANERS 
SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 


CORN  CANNING 


EQUIPMENT 
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NEW  WAY 


EDITORIAL 

(Continued  from  page  6) 

This  makes  a  formidable  array.  No  matter  what  your  feel¬ 
ings  may  be  with  regard  to  chain  store  organizations,  you  must 
admit  they  are  the  best  merchants  in  the  fields,  otherwise  how 
have  they  succeeded  in  building  up  their  tremendous  businesses? 

Don’t  you  think  that  in  justice  to  your  customers — the  inde¬ 
pendent  retailers — you  should  make  every  effort  to  handle  goods 
comparable  in  quality  and  selling  points  to  the  products  sold 
by  their  competitors? 

If  the  housewife  finds  she  can  buy  canned  foods  of  govern¬ 
ment  standards  from  the  chain  stores  at  reasonable  prices,  do 
you  think  she  will  patronize  any  store  that  is  offering  her  mer¬ 
chandise  of  unidentified  quality? 

Don’t  wait  until  you  have  lost  a  whole  season.  It  is  easier 
to  climb  aboard  any  band-wagon  as  it  is  starting  than  it  is  to 
jump  aboard  after  it  has  gotten  up  full  speed.  When  the 
Chain  Stores  Association  submitted  their  report  and  recom¬ 
mendations,  which  I  have  read  to  you,  I  noticed  your  Associa¬ 
tion  issued  a  bulletin  opening  with  the  statement  that  chain 
stores  reject  ABC  labeling. 

If,  after  you  have  heard  that  report,  you  think  they  have 
rejected  the  Government’s  I'ecommendations,  and  that  was  the 
infei’ence,  then  you  are  very  much  mistaken. 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  the  results  of  the  polls  being 
taken  of  the  members  of  the  Tri-State  Canners  Association  on 
this  subject.  Sixty  voted  for  quality  grading  and  informative 
labeling,  four  voted  for  the  so-called  descriptive  labeling.  Of 
these,  seventeen  were  members  of  the  National  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation  and,  of  the  seventeen,  fourteen  voted  for  grading. 

Pennsylvania  State  Canners  also  voted  for  informative  grade 
labeling. 

Why  can’t  we  get  together  these  various  factions,  unite  with 
the  Government  in  a  common  effort  for  the  good,  not  only  of 
the  consumer,  but  of  the  industries  themselves  so  vitally  affected 
by  this  question? 


LABELERS  and  CASERS 

HEW  WAY  EQUIPMENT  IS  PRECISION  BUILT 


NEW-WAY  CANNING  MACHINES  CO. 

HANOVER,  PENNSYLVANIA 


One  more  thing  before  I  close.  The  Food  Division  of  NRA 
is  not  your  enemy — it  is  there  to  represent  industry,  labor  and 
the  consumer.  Address  yourself  directly  to  us  at  any  time.  We 
welcome  your  advice  and  assistance — we  attempt  to  forward 
your  interests  whenever  it  is  in  our  power  to  do  so. 


CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


NEW  WAY  LABELERS  are  FAST  .  .  .  DURABLE  .  .  . 
ECONOMICAL.  Speedy  resetting  over  a  wide  range  of  cans. 


NEW  WAY  CASERS  to  fit  EVERY  canner's  requirements  for 
size  and  speed  .  ,  .  new  internal  construction  insures  free 

flow  of  cans  and  uninterrupted  operation. 


MAY  22 — National  Canners  Association,  Board  of  Directors 
Meeting,  Shoreham  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MAY  22-23,  1941 — Mid-Year  Meeting,  Associated  Grocery 
Manufacturers  of  America,  Skytop  Lodge,  Skytop,  Pa. 

MAY  27  —  Thirty-Sixth  Annual  Convention,  Lithographers 
National  Association,  Greenbrier  Hotel,  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  W.  Va. 

JUNE  1-3 — Spring  Meeting,  Michigan  Canners  Association, 
Park  Place  Hotel,  Traverse  City,  Michigan. 

JUNE  4 — Summer  Meeting,  The  Association  of  New  York  State 
Canners,  Inc.,  Seneca  Hotel,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

JUNE  16 — Mid-year  Meeting,  National  American  Wholesale 
Grocers  Association,  Blackstone  Hotel,  Chicago. 

JUNE  16-17 — Summer  Meeting,  Maine  Canners  Association, 
Lakewood,  Maine. 

JUNE  16-19 — National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers,  Palmer 
House,  Chicago. 

JUNE  16-18,  1941 — Institute  of  Food  Technology,  Second 
Annual  Convention,  William  Penn  Hotel,  Pittsburgh. 

JULY  16-18 — National  Cherry  Festival,  Traverse  City, 
Michigan. 

JULY  17th — Mid-Summer  Meeting,  Tri-State  Packers’  Associ¬ 
ation,  Talbot  County  Club,  Easton,  Maryland. 


WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 


In  the  numerous  changes  being  made  in  the  canning  factories 
throughout  the  country  there  is  probably  just  the  machine, 
supply  or  entire  factory,  that  you  want.  Now’s  the  time  to 
pick  up  needed  used  machinery  at  a  price,  or  turn  idle  holdings 
into  cash.  Make  your  oifer  or  list  your  needs  on  this  page  to 
accomplish  your  objective  quickly  at  very  little  cost.  The  rates — 
straight  reading,  no  display:  One  to  three  times,  per  line  40 
cents,  four  or  more  times,  per  line  30  cents,  minimum  charge 
per  ad,  $1.00.  Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line.  Count 
initials,  numbers,  etc.,  as  words:  Short  line  counts  as  full  line. 
Use  a  box  number  instead  of  your  name  if  you  like.  The 
Canning  Trade,  20  S.  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


FOR  SALE— MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE — Peerless  Single  Huskers.  Morral  Cream-style 
Corn  Cutters.  Good  condition.  Priced  right.  Address  Box 
A-2503,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — 4  Tuc  Huskers;  1  Box  Stitcher;  1  Fairbanks 
Morse  Sanitary  Corn  Pump  equipped  with  2"  adaptors.  All 
machinery  in  good  condition.  The  Roxanna  Canning  Co., 
Waynesville,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Six  modern  round  pressure  Retorts,  inside  mea¬ 
surement  66  inches  deep,  32  inches  diameter.  All  in  perfect 
working  condition.  Can  have  as  many  as  you  want.  $50.00  each 
F.  O.  B.  Monmouth,  Maine.  Heart  of  Maine  Packing  Company, 
8  Prescott  St.,  Lewiston,  Maine. 


FOR  SALE — 1940  Urschel  Bean  Cutter,  used  3  days;  one 
1939  and  one  1940  Huntley  Bean  Cutters,  several  rebuilt  Town¬ 
send  Cutters;  one  1940  model  Fruit  Sheer.  Townsend  Machinery 
Div.,  Rome,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE — One  Ayars  5-pocket  Filler;  six  Blanching  bas¬ 
kets;  two  Zastrow  Retorts;  one  Burt  labeling  machine.  Address 
Box  A-2519,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Motor  Truck  Scales,  warehouse  scales.  Write 
for  prices  before  buying.  Five-year  guarantee.  Also  a  few 
good  repossessed  scales.  Bonded  Scale  Company,  Dept.  CT, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — One  No.  10  Anderson-Barngrover  Exhauster; 
one  No.  2V2  Ayars  Universal  Filler;  one  Carroll  Tomato 
Washer;  one  Steam  Scalder;  one  Picking  Table;  one  copper 
kettle,  and  other  tomato  equipment.  Address  Box  A-2521,  The 
Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Nearly  new  automatic  carton  wrapping  machine 
of  the  Hayssen  Manufacturing  Co.  make.  Will  wrap  cartons 
from  5  to  11  inches  length,  4  to  9%  inches  width  and  5  inches 
high,  and  will  wrap  up  to  1,800  packages  per  hour.  Address 
Box  A-2524,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


WANTED  FOR  USER — Retorts,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel,  Cop¬ 
per  or  Aluminum  Kettle  and  Vacuum  Pan;  Labeling  Machine; 
Filter  Press.  No  dealers.  Box  A-2389,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— FACTORIES 

FOR  SALE — Complete  applesauce  and  cherry  plant  and  cider 
plant.  May  be  sold  as  one  or  two  separate  units.  For  details 
write  Wilmot  Decker,  70  North  Street,  Middletown,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE— PLANTS 


FOR  SALE — Vegetable  Plants — 100  acres  outdoor  grown. 
Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants  now  ready — Tomato  Plants  ready 
about  May  10th.  Grown  from  certified  (treated)  seeds  in  rows 
and  cultivated.  Plants  selected  and  graded  and  packed  to 
arrive  in  good  condition.  Shipping  capacity  over  500,000  daily. 
Write,  wire  or  phone  for  prices  f.  o.  b.  Franklin  or  delivered 
your  place  by  truck.  J.  P.  Councill  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — Ten  million  field-grown  vegetable  plants  ready 
for  shipping.  Tomatoes:  certified  Rutger,  Marglobe,  Bonnie 
Best,  Baltimore,  and  Stone,  $1.00  per  1,000,  express  collect; 
Cabbage:  Copenhangen,  Golden  Acre,  Ballhead,  Flat  Dutch,  and 
Allseason,  75  cents  per  1,000,  express  collect;  Certified  Sweet 
Potatoes:  Cuban  Yam,  and  Nancy  Hall,  $1.50  per  1,000  ,express 
collect.  All  plants  packed  in  moss  in  ventilated  crates  and 
guaranteed  to  arrive  safely.  Ideal  Plant  Co.  Franklin,  Virginia. 


WANTED  — CANNED  FOODS 


WANTED — Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for  rusty, 
buckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any  quantity. 
Address  Box  A-2420,  The  Canning  Trade. 


_ SITUATIONS  WANTED _ 

POSITION  WANTED — Factory  superintendent  with  20 
years’  experience  canning  vegetables,  all  tomato  products  and 
specialty  items.  Address  Box  B-2520,  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  manager,  general  superintendent, 
or  production  manager.  27  years’  experience,  plant  construction 
to  finished  product.  No  position  too  large.  Correspondence  and 
inquiry  invited.  Address  Box  B-2525,  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  production  and  sales  manager. 
Know  the  canning  business  from  the  field  to  finished  product, 
and  pack  Italian  Style  Tomatoes,  Paste,  Peeled  Tomatoes,  and 
other  European  Specialties.  Long  experience  in  the  Eastern 
States  market  trade  for  the  selling.  Willing  to  work  hard  and 
take  full  charge  of  canning  plant  operation.  Good  references. 
Address  Box  B-2527,  The  Canning  Trade. 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

WANTED — Experienced  man  to  cook  Puree.  Prefer  one  who 
understands  all  machinery  in  connection  with  putting  up  No.  10 
cans.  Season  starts  about  August  1st  to  frost,  about  November 
1st.  Must  furnish  references  and  state  salary  wanted.  Address 
Box  A-2522,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Man  experienced  in  making  Tomato  Puree  of 
various  Gravities  and  taking  full  charge  of  cannery.  Work 
beginning  about  July  15th,  running  until  the  end  of  the  season 
which  varies  from  October  1.5th  to  November  1st.  We  put  up 
No.  10  cans  only.  Must  know  how  to  cook,  and  operate  all 
machinery  in  connection  with  Puree  canning.  Must  furnish 
satisfactory  references.  Box  A-2523,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Experienced  superintendent  to  supervise  modern 
cannery,  packing  a  line  of  staple  vegetables  such  as  tomatoes, 
peas,  stringless  beans,  tomato  paste  and  specialties.  Location 
Baltimore,  Maryland.  Applicant  must  have  technical  knowledge, 
as  well  as  practical  experience.  State  all  particulars.  Address 
Box  A-2526,  The  Canning  Trade. 
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Smile  Awhile 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 
Contributions  Welcomed 


IT  PAYS  TO  ADVERTISE— BUT! 

A  lion  met  a  tiger 

As  they  drank  beside  a  pool. 

Said  the  tiger,  “Tell  me  why 
You’re  roaring  like  a  fool.” 

“That  not  foolish,”  said  the  lion. 

With  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes. 

“They  call  me  king  of  all  the  beasts 
Because  I  advertise!” 

A  rabbit  heard  them  talking 
And  ran  home  like  a  streak. 

He  thought  he’d  try  the  lion’s  plan 
But  HIS  roar  was  a  squeak. 

A  fox  came  to  investigate — 

Had  luncheon  in  the  woods. 

So  when  you  advertise,  my  friend. 

Be  sure  you’ve  got  the  goods. 


“Nothing  can  make  a  woman  so  superlatively  happy  as  to  have 
a  baby  of  her  own  to  kiss,”  exclaimed  Mrs.  McBride  rapturously. 

“My  dear,”  said  her  husband,  pityingly,  “you  can  never  know 
the  unutterable  joy  of  being  ‘next’  in  a  crowded  barber  shop  on 
Saturday  night.” 


THE  LESSER  EVIL 


HEX-RO  CLEANER 

The  canner  using  Hex>Ro  to  remove  foreign  matter, 
such  as  pieces  of  pods,  vines,  etc,  from  vined  peas 
or  lima  beans  or  for  cleaning  whole  grain  com  is 
assured  of  a  higher  quality  and  a  better  price  for 
the  canned  article. 

Atk  for  explanation 

THE  SINCLAIR -SCOTT  COMPANY 

''The  Original  Grader  Houie” 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


Following  a  recent  earthquake  in  a  region  that  shall  be 
nameless,  five  year-old  Jimmy  was  sent  by  his  fond  parents  to 
a  distant  uncle’s  home.  Three  days  later  they  received  this 
wire;  “Am  returning  your  boy.  Send  me  the  earthquake.” 

New  Circus  Actress;  You  know,  sir,  this  is  my  first  job  in 
a  circus.  You’d  better  tell  me  what  to  do  to  keep  from  making 
mistakes.  < 

Manager;  Well,  don’t  ever  undress  in  front  of  the  bearded 
lady. 


REDUCED  RATES 

Mrs.  M.  had  arrived  at  the  little  station  in  Vermont  on  a 
cold  stormy  evening  and  had  hired  an  old  man  to  drive  her  to 
her  friend’s  farm  up  among  the  hills.  The  roads  were  in  bad 
condition  from  the  storm,  and  the  ride  was  altogether  a  very 
jncomfortable  one.  “How  much  do  I  owe  you?”  she  asked  on 
.rriving  at  her  destination.  “Well,  ma’am,”  said  the  old  man, 
my  regular  price  is  a  dollar,  but  seein’  as  it’s  sech  a  bad  night 
md  the  goin’  so  terrible.  I’ll  call  it  seventy-five  cents.” 

NOT  HIS  FAULT 

The  real  reason  that  a  man  swears  at  a  dull  razor  is  that  the 
' - thing  loses  its  temper  first. 


Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

THE 


“Shine,  please,  boy!”  said  the  six-foot-five  soldier  to  the  shoe- 
lack. 

The  boy  looked  down  at  the  vast  expanse  of  boot  before  him 
nd  shook  his  head  questioningly.  Then  a  determined  look  cov- 
red  his  face. 

“Bert,”  he  called  out  to  another  boy,  “Gimme  a  hand!  I’ve 
ot  an  army  contract!” 


Simpson  sDOELLER 

CO. 


NEXT  BEST  THING 

Old  Gentleman  (bewildered  at  the  elaborate  wedding) ;  Are 
ou  the  bridegroom? 

Young  Man;  No,  sir;  I  was  eliminated  in  the  semi-finals. 


©ALTIMORE.MD. 
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Maximum  Protection 

at 

Minimum  Cost 

against  losses  by 

FIRE  .  LIGHTNING  •  WINDSTORM 
EXPLOSION  .  PREVENTED  PRODUCTION 
RIOT  and  CIVIL  COMMOTION 
VANDALISM  and  MALICIOUS  MISCHIEF 
AIRCRAFT  and  VEHICLE  DAMAGE 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

222  North  Bank  Drive,  CHICAGO 


Where  To  Buy 


-  the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need  and  the  leading  houses  thd' 
supply  them.  Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 

ADHESIVES 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

BASKETS  (Wood),  Picking 
Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

BOORS,  on  canning,  formulae,  etc. 

The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  or  Solid  Fibre 
Eastern  Box  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 
Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

LaPorte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  LaPorte,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio 

New-Way  Canning  Machines  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Company,  Westminster,  Md. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  HUSKER  ROLLS 

Tyer  Rubber  Co.,  Andover,  Mass. 

CANS 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Crown  Can  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
National  Can  Corp.,  New  York  City 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass 

INSURANCE 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111. 

LABELS 

Gamse  Lithographing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford.  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co..  Kewaunee,  Wis 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 

SALT 

Scientific  Tablet  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SALT  DISPENSERS 
Scientific  Tablet  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SEED 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Northrup,  King  &  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SEED  TREATMENT 

Bayer-Semesan  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

SUGAR 

Corn  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York  City 
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SHAKER 


AVARS  HI-SPEED  9  Pocket  UNIVERSAL  TOMATO 

and  CUT  STRING  BEAN  FILLER 


JUICE  DRAIN- 


PLUNGER 

ADJUSTMENT 


JUICE 

BRINER 


For  filling  whole  tomatoes 

Measures  each  can  full  alike  without 
crushing 

Larger  hopper  and  longer  shaker.  Fills 
more  whole  and  even 

Large  juice  pan — Double  valve  juicer 

Soon  pays  for  itself  in  labor  saved  over 
hand  fill 

Capacity  up  to  180  cans  per  minute. 

Also  make  a  7  pocket  Filler  for  tomatoes 
and  cut  string  beans. 

Prices  on  request 

AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 
Salem,  New  Jersey 


UiHE  DEWALCO 
AJ>HES/V£S**- 


THEY'RE  BUIE^  .. 

FOR  cAumst^  n 


Prompt  shipment  of  com¬ 
plete  line  of  lap  pastes, 
pick-up  gums  and  cements, 
case  sealing  glue. 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Baltimore 

Serving  the  Eastern  Shore 

Other  warehouse  stocks  conveniently  located  in 
all  canning  areas. 

DEWEY  &  AEMY  CHEMICAL  CO. 


ROBINS  Continuous 

SPINACH  BLANCHER 

"Open  top"  continuous  blancher  that 
assures  more  of  the  natural  color  in 
spinach  and  greens  after  blanching. 

No  waste;  no  bruising  or  tearing  of  the 
product.  All  steel,  welded  construction. 
Thoroughly  practical  and  will  give  years 
of  service. 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Caterers  to  Conner s 

BALTIMORE,  -  -  MARYLAND 
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NATIONAL  CAN  CORPORATION 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICES  •  110  CAST  42nd  STREET 

S«Im  OliicM  and  Plant!  a  NEW  YORK  CITY  •  BALTIMORE  •  MASPETH,  N.  Y  •  CHICAGO 


NEW  YORK  CITY 

BOSTON  .  DETROIT  •  HAMILTON.  OHIO 


